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Chapteb  I. 


What  Brought  Robert  Strawbridge  froni 

Irelaad  to  Maryland. 


The  Pipe  Creek  region  and  that  of  its  tributary 
Sam's  Creek,  in  Maryland,  have  always  Ibeen  as  no- 
table for  natural  beauty  and  albund&nce  m  for  the 
opiritual  fervor  here  inspired. 

Wiben  onte  notes  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  pic- 
tuiresque  !beaiity  of  tthe  landscape  r<oiLlin!?  away  from 
the  Liniganore  Hills  to  the  veiled  summits  of  the  Ca- 
toctin  and  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  there  appear  rea- 
sons enough  not  only  to  have  attraicted  the  earliest 
settlers  to  this  region,  but  to  have  uplifted  those  who 
came  after  them  to  the  heights  of  religion,  poesy  and 
song,  and  to  have  inspired  movem^ts  world-wide 
in  their  influence. 

The  name  "Wakefield  Valley,"  the  exquisite 
stretch  of  lowland  east  of  New  Windsor,  though  pre- 
sumably derived  from  the  "Wak^eld  family,"  whose 
home  still  stands  historic  as  that  of  Henry  Willis,  the 
associate  of  Robert  StraWbridge,  and  host  of  Francis 
Asbury,  holds  in  it  a  suggestion  of  an  older  "Wake- 
field," the  manor  of  the  Wasihangton  family  in  Vir- 
ginia. This  latter  was  the  birthplace  of  George  Wash- 
ington across  the  Potomac  in  old  Westmoreland,  a 
score  and  more  of  years  before  Stiiawibridge  sailed 
np  the  'Ohes  apeak  e  to  .penetrate  inito  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  Western  Maryland. 

Among  the  first  to  covet  these  salubrious  hills 
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Chapter  I. 


What  Brought  Robert  Strawbridge  from 

Ireland  to  Maryland. 


The  Pipe  Creek  region  and  that  of  its  triJautary 
Sam's  Creek,  in  Maryland,  have  always  been  as  no- 
table for  natural  beauty  and  abundance  as  for  the 
spiritual  fervor  here  inspired. 

W'hen  on^  notes  the  fertilily  otf  l^e  isoil,  the  pic- 
turesque fceauty  of  the  landscape  roiUdng  away  from 
the  Liniganore  Hills  to  the  veiled  summits  of  the  Ca- 
toctin  and  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  there  appear  rea- 
sons enough  not  only  to  have  attracted  the  earliest 
settlers  to  this  region,  but  to  have  uplifted  those  who 
came  after  them  to  the  heights  of  religion,  poesy  and 
song,  and  to  have  inspired  movements  world-wide 
in  their  influence. 

The  name  "Wakefield  Valley,"  the  exquisite 
stretch  of  lowland  east  of  New  Windsor,  though  pre- 
sumably derived  from  the  "Wakefield  family,"  whose 
home  still  stands  historic  as  that  of  Henry  Willis,  the 
associate  of  Robert  Strawbridge,  and  host  of  Francis 
Asbury,  holds  in  it  a  suggestion  of  an  older  "Wake- 
field," the  manor  of  the  Washington  family  in  Vir- 
ginia. This  latter  was  the  birthplace  of  George  Wash- 
ington across  the  Potomac  in  old  Westmoreland,  a 
score  and  more  of  years  before  Stmwbiidge  sailed 
up  the  Chesapeake  to  penetrate  into  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  Western  Maryland. 

Among  the  first  to  covet  these  salubrious  hills 


were  men  from  the  low-lying  and  at  times  malarial 
i>lantati<ms  of  the  Potomac.  The  Wasthingtons  moved 
from  "Wakefield"  to  Fredericksburg  and  Mount  Ver- 
non farther  up  the  river,  and  many  of  their  neigh- 
^rs  on  both  sides  of  the  jPotomac  preceded  or  followed 
them. 

A  dozen  years  before  Georg(i  Washin^on  saw 
the  light  at  "Old  Wakefield,"  in  Virginia,  there  came 
to  Washin^rton  Parish,  the  parish  of  the  Washing- 
ton family,  a  young  clergyman,  Rev.  Lawrence  De- 
Butts  by  name,  an  M.  A.,  fresh  from  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  This  was  also  the  Ahna  Mater  of  Diuiiel 
Dulany,  the  elder,  who  had  recently  come  to  Mary- 
land, and  whose  son  destined  to  become  the  famous 
opponent  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  the  source  from 
whom  the  great  Pitt  drew  the  admonition  which  led 
to  its  repeal. 

After  serving  Washington  and  other  Virginia  par- 
ishes some  years,  Rev.  Lawrence  DeButts  resolved 
to  cross  the  Potomac  and  join  his  brother,  Robert, 
who  about  the  same  time  determined  to  leave  his  plan- 
tation in  St.  Mary's  County,  Md.,  and  try  his  for- 
tunes in  the  healthier  upland  regions  of  this  prov- 
ince. 

Sailing  up  the  Potomac  to  Georgetown,  he  with 
Benjamdn  Tasker,  the  Dttlanys,  Carrolls,  Braces,  and 
Keys  penetrated  into  the  interior  beside  the  Monocacy 
River,  along  the  old  Indian  trail  which  led  from  Vir- 
ginia up  into  Pennsylvania. 

Mrst  Settlers  of  Fred^ck  Ckmnty. 

Taking  up  land  upon  its  waters  and  adjacent  hill- 
sides these  men  opened  up  to  settlement  what  later 
as  Frederick  County  ibecame  as  early  as  1790,  and 
long  remained  the  richest  agricultural  county  in  the 
Union. 

"Tasker's  Chance,"  of  7,000  acres,  was  patented  in 
1727,  by  Benjamin  Tasker,  and  later  conveyed  to 
Daniel  Dulany.  Robert  DeButts  purchased  a  part  of 


"Tasker's  Chance,"  and  also  a  tract  called  "Albin's 
Choice,"  where  he  dwelt  from  1736  to  1751,  and  then 
sold  it  to  Dulany.  Other  holdings,  a  "Hunting  Lott," 
on  (lihe  Monocaicy,  "Spring  Gardens,"  "Sun  Down  and 
Moon  Up,"  he  added,  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Charles 
Carroll's  great  manor  of  "CarroBton,"  which  ren- 
dered his  name  historic  affixed  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  another  near  the  thousand-acre 
tract  of  Philip  Key.  This  later  as  "Terra  Rubra" 
(or  "Red  Lands")  on  Piipe  Creek,  abecame  the  birth- 
place in  1779  of  the  author  of  the  national  anthem, 
P'rands  Scott  Key,  the  famous  lyrist,  whose  songs 
reflect  in  a  remarkalble  degree  ^  religious  fervor  of 
this  aibounding  section. 

For  the  tracts  mentioned,  Captain  DeButts,  now 
commanding  the  frontier  militia,  was  still  paying  the 
Lord  Proprietary  consideralble  quit-rents  in  1750, 
ten  years  before  Strawbridge  arrived,  as  shown  by 
the  original  rent  rolls  of  Prince  <jeorge  and  Freder- 
ick County,  which  in  the  collection  of  the  Calvert 
Papers  were  purchased  from  the  heirs  of  Lord  Bal- 
timore in  England  in  1888,  and  became  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 

That  many  of  the  earliest  tracts  in  Frederick 
County  and  in  thte  Sam's  Ore^  re«:ion,  were  taken 
up  by  people  from  Ireland  is  evident  by  the  fact 
that  the  first  survey  of  which  there  is  any  record, 
near  Sam's  Creek,  was  "Park  Hail,"  a  tract  of  2,680 
acres,  taken  up  in  1727  iby  James  Carroll,  of  King's 
County,  Ireland  (deputy  surveyor  in  Maryland  for 
Lord  Baltimore) ,  who  dying:  two  yefurs  later,  left  his 
lands  to  his  n€|)9i0W. 

Today,  when  one  seeks  to  identify  the  original 
homestead  and  farmland  of  Roljert  Strawibirdg^e  he 
is  confronted  by  a  clause  in  the  ancient  deed  which 
shows  that  this  old  "Park  Hall"  tract  was  one  of 
its  boundaries.  Should  further  connecting-link  wdtii 
the  past  be  needed,  the  white  "Park  Hall  School 
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House"  is  pointed  out  glimmering  in  the  distance 
upon  an  adaacent  lulltop. 

What  indeed  caused  Strawbridge  to  select  Fred- 
erick County  as  his  new  world  doimicile,  but  the  prox- 
imity of  his  countrymen  there,  and  their  repited 
success  from  the  earliest  settlement? 

Among  the  first  actual  settlers  was  Captain  De- 
Butts.  The  earliest  records  of  St.  Paul's  Parish, 
which  by  the  Act  of  1692  included  this  region  and 
made  the  Churdh  of  England  the  established  religion 
of  Maryland,  show  that  Margaret  DeBuibts,  eldest 
child  of  Robert,  was  born  in  this  parish  April  27, 
1732.  It  was  to  this  dlaughter  that  Robert  be- 
queathed one  of  the  "original  lots  in  Frederic^k 
Town,"  which  he  purchased  from  Dulany,  shortly 
after  he  laid  out  the  town  in  1745.  It  was  her  son, 
Luke  Bernard,  a  leading  official  of  this  section,  who 
coming  early  under  the  influences  of  Metthodism, 
gave  the  site  for  the  first  Methodist  Church 
whdoh  shortly  after  'be  aided  in  ©reeting  at  Woodsboro, 
on  one  of  the  lots  purchased  from  his  friend,  Colonel 
Joseph  Wood,  the  Revolutionary  officer  who  laid  out 
the  town  upon  his  farm  shortly  after  the  Revolu- 
tion.* 

strawbridge  Attracted  to  This  Region. 

In  the  light  of  after  events,  it  is  interesting  to 

note  that  while  the  uncle  of  Margaret  DeButts,  the 
Rev.  Lawrence, remained  in  Southern  Maryland,  as  rec- 
tor of  William  and  Mary  Parish  (from  1732  to  1752) 
p.nd  in  1750  rebuilt  Old  Poplar  Hill,  or  St.  George's 
Church  (still  standing)  the  successor  of  the  oldest 


*This  century-old  cnapel  of  early  Methodism  on  the 
old  "Monocacy  Trail,"  the  western  colonial  highway  between 
north  and  south,  was  recently  found  by  the  writer,  a 
desc^iudant  of  Luke  Bernard,  to  have  been  removed  (\^.heii 
abandoned  as  a  church  about  1890)  a  half  mile  down  the 
Creagerstown  Road  from  Woodsboro,  where  It  now  forms 
the  front  portion  of  the  dwelling  of  an  old  resident  by  the 
name  of  Baker. 
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Protestant  Church  in  Maryland,  his  brother.  Captain 
Kodoert  DeButts  and  his  assooiates,  in  opening  Fred- 
erick County  to  settlement  were  attracting  hither 
Hn  immigrant  from  their  former  home  in  Ireland, 
destined  to  stir  the  'Estaft>lished  Church  to  its  centre. 
Starting  here  a  movement  in  America  which  was  to 
become  the  most  vigorous  offspring  of  the  Anglican 
Chuncih,  Robert  Strawbridige  wais  soon  to  make  of 
this  region  a  mecca  for  l^e  devoted  adthermts  of  Hbe 
new  evangelism  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  home  of  the  DeButts  brothers  was  in  Sligo, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Their  father,  John,  was  at 
one  ^me  provost  of  Sligo,  and  their  forbears,  after 
removal  from  England,  established  thereabouts  for 
some  generations.  Reports  of  the  success  of  the 
young  planters  Dulany,  DeButts,  the  CarroUs  and 
others  from  Ireland,  in  this  rich  frontier  region,  were 
soon  carried  back  home  to  the  old  country.  The 
news  was  spread  aibroad  that  settlers  were  desired 


St.  George's,  or  Old  Pt^lar  Hill  Church,  St.  Mary's  County,  Md. 

Rebuilt  in  1750,  by  Rev.  Lawrence  DeButts,  from  Sligo, 
Ireland. 
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House'*  is  pointed  out  glimmering  in  the  distance 
upon  an  adjacent  luUtop. 

What  indeed  caused  Straw'bridge  to  select  Fred- 
erick County  as  his  new  world  domicile,  but  the  prox- 
imity of  his  countrymen  there,  and  their  reputed 
success  from  the  earliest  settlement? 

Among  the  first  actual  settlers  was  Captain  De- 
Butts.  The  earliest  records  of  St.  Paul's  Parish, 
which  by  the  Act  of  1692  included  this  region  and 
made  the  Church  of  England  the  established  religion 
of  Maryland,  show  that  Margaret  DeiBuibfcs,  eldest 
child  of  Robert,  was  born  in  this  parish  April  27, 
1732.  It  was  to  this  daughter  that  Robert  be- 
queathed one  of  the  "original  lots  in  Frederick 
Town,"  which  he  purchased  from  Dulany,  shortly 
after  he  laid  out  the  town  in  1745.  It  was  her  son, 
Luke  Bernard,  a  leading  official  of  this  section,  who 
coming  early  under  the  influences  of  Methodism, 
gave  the  site  for  the  first  Methodist  Church 
whkh  shortly  after  he  aided  in  erecting  at  Woodsboro, 
on  one  of  the  lots  purchased  from  his  friend,  Colonel 
Joseph  Wood,  the  Revolutionary  officer  who  laid  out 
the  town  upon  his  farm  shortly  after  the  Revolu- 
tion.* 

SU-awbridge  Attracted  to  This  B^on. 

In  the  light  of  after  events,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  while  the  uncle  of  Margaret  DeButts,  the 
Rev. Lawrence,  remained  in  Southern  Maryland,  as  rec- 
tor of  William  and  Mary  Parish  (from  1732  to  1752) 
p.nd  in  1750  rebuilt  Old  Poplar  Hill,  or  St.  George's 
Church  (still  standing)  the  successor  of  the  oldest 


*This  centurv-old  cnapel  of  early  Methodism  on  the 
old  "Monocacy  Trail."  the  western  colonial  highway  between 
north  and  south,  was  recently  found  by  tbe  writer,  a 
descondaut  of  Luke  Bernard,  to  have  been  removed  (wfhen 
abandoned  as  a  church  about  1890)  a  half  mile  down  the 
Creagerstown  Road  tfram  Woodsboro,  where  it  now  forms 
the  front  portion  of  the  dwelling  of  an  old  resident  by  Uie 
name  of  B»ker. 
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Protestant  Church  in  Maryland,  his  brother.  Captain 
Koibert  DeButts  and  his  associates,  in  opening  Fred- 
erick County  to  settlement  were  attracting  hither 
«n  immigrant  from  their  former  home  in  Ireland, 
destined  to  stir  the  Established  Church  to  its  centre. 
Starting  here  a  movement  in  America  which  was  to 
become  the  most  vigorous  otfspring  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  Robert  Strawbridge  was  soon  to  make  of 
this  region  a  mecca  for  the  devoted  adherents  of  the 
new  evangelism  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  home  of  the  DeButts  brothers  was  in  Sligo, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Their  father,  John,  was  at 
one  time  provost  of  Sligo,  and  their  forbears,  after 
removal  from  England,  established  thereabouts  for 
some  generations.  Reports  of  the  success  of  the 
young  planters  Dulany,  DeButts,  the  CarroUs  and 
others  from  Ireland,  in  this  rich  frontier  region,  were 
soon  carried  back  home  to  the  old  country.  The 
news  was  apread  abroad  that  settlers  were  desired 


St.  George^s,  or  Old  Poplar  Hill  Ohurch,  St.  Mary*s  Goaaty,  Md. 

Rebuilt  in  1750,  by  Rev.  Lawrence  DeButts,  from  Sligo, 
Ireland. 
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in  this  part  of  the  province  of  Maryland,  where  l^e 

exceptional  policy  of  religious  toleration,  enacted 
into  law  a  half  century  before  the  establishment  of 
the  Church  of  England,  had  made  welcome  the  iPtm- 
tan  and  Quaker  as  early  as  1649,  and  also  made  pos- 
sible here  the  foundation  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Amenca  in  1683. 

It  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  fervent 
apostle  of  Irish  Methodism,  Robert  Strawbridge,  who 
had  ibeen  driven  by  persecution  to  cross  the  River 
Shannon  from  his  birthplace,  Drumsnaugh,*  Leitrim, 
and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  hospitable  Sligo,  should 
later  be  attracted  to  this  part  of  the  new  world 
opened  u<p  to  settlement  by  a  son  of  Sligo,  whose  at- 
tiichment  for  this  old  home  name  led  him  to  bestow 
it  on  a  faithful  slave  bequeathed  to  a  son. 

After  preaching  in  County  Sligo  where  "his  la- 
bors were  signally  blessed  of  God  through  a  consid- 
ei^iible  district"  (according  to  Sihillington,  his  early 
chronicler;  Stevens*  "History  Methodist  Eipisoopal 
Church,"  vol.  I.,  71).  Strawbridge  subsequently 
preached  in  the  County  of  Aarmagh,  residing  mostly 
at  Tanderagee,  "where  he  sounded  the  alarm  through 
all  thait  popoilouB  rural  district." 

Tanderagee  was  but  a  few  miles  from  the  east 
coast  of  Ireland,  where  Dublin,  Belfast,  Newry  and 
other  of  its  most  popular  ports  were  situated. 

The  question  not  unnaturally  arises,  "What  in- 
ducements (besides  the  presence  of  countrsnmen  from 
his  native  section  of  North  Ireland  led  Strawbridge 
to  Maryland  and  Frederick  County  T*  "Why  came  he 
hither,  instead  of  to  New  York,  where  had  he  arrived 
either  before  or  after  Philip  Embury,  the  vexatious 
question  of  Maryland's  priority  in  Methodism  would 
Kever  have  hem  raised. 

*W5ille  BtrawbPidge  yt&a  Itorn  In  Irelattd,  there 'Is  good 
reason  to  ibelieTe,  according  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Ooueher,  he 
was  of  English  origin  and  of  a  long  lineage. 
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What  traffic  and  means  of  transpoi-tation  existed 
at  this  early  date  between  Ireland  and  Maryland? 
What  caused  Maryl^  to  beccmie  Straw^ridge's  goal* 
and  to  become  thereiby  in  the  minds  of  many  the  cra- 
dle of  American  Methodism? 

Some  years  ago,  as  a  recent  graduate  of  CSoucher 
CoUege,  that  catenary  memorial  to  American  Meth- 
o^am,  albly  founded  by  Dr.  Goucher,  the  writer,  Fel- 
low in  History  at  Bryn  Mawr,  spent  a  year  at  Ox- 
ford, England,  in  a  study  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
selttlem^t  of  Aflnerica  and  particularly  of  Maryland. 
Under  the  tutelage  of  the  well  known  Wesleyan  Fel- 
low of  Lincoln,  the  Welsb  historian  Owen  Edwards, 
the  great  religious  movements  l^t  rovoIu1»onized 
England  and  colonized  America  were  dwelt  upon. 

A  visit  one  day  across  the  quadrangle  of  Lincoln 
College  to  the  rooms  where  1^  Holy  Clulb  of  Meth- 
odism first  drew  its  inspiration,  and  where  the  pro- 
phetic face  of  the  youthful  Wesley  still  hung  upon 
the  wall,  impelled  to  a  keener  quest  f <»r  <tata  as  to 
tile  American  origin  of  that  propulsive  movement. 

Soon  after,  careful  search  in  the  British  Public 
Record  Office,  London,  where  the  chronicles  from 
Domesday  Book  are  kept,  revealed  some  of  ihe  earii- 
est  sailings  from  Ireland  to  Maryland. 

Maryland  Exports  Wheat  to  Ireland. 

These  corrohorated  by  o^iiers  found  in  two  huge 

parchment  tomes  containing  the  original  "Entries  and 
Clearances  at  the  Port  of  Annapolis,  1754-1776,"  now 
in  the  custody  of  the  Maryland  Hisifcorical  Society, 
Baltimore,  explained  in  part  why  Maryland  became 
such  a  goal  for  Irish  emigrants. 

As  the  southern  colonists  penetrated  into  the  up- 
land regions  of  the  province  along  the  upper  Potomac, 
the  Monocacy  and  the  Patapsco  Rivers,  and  were 
joined  'by  the  tide  of  German  settlers  streaming  down 
the  Moiootiaciy  and  ol^r  "traste"  from  P^nsyilvaiua, 
they  found  the  soil  formed  from  the  disintegrating 
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rock  of  this  section  far  ibetter  suited  for  grain  cirl- 
tore  white  laibor,  tshian  to  thie  old  tide-wiatei:  crop 
iolbaoco,  -with  its  attendant  slave  labor. 

Baltimore  was  started  in  1730,  and  Frederick 
Town,  as  (before  noted,  in  1745.  In  this  latter  year 
Dr.  John  Stevenson  and  his  brother,  Henry,  two 
young  Scotch-Irish  Presibyterians,  arrived  in  Balti- 
nore  Town  from  Londonderry,  North  Ireland. 

Although  bolJh  were  Oxford  men,  and  wil^  the  best 

medical  training  England  could  afford,  the  former 
■was  so  impressed  with  the  strategic  situation  of  Bal- 
timore at  the  head  of  the  Bay,  and  its  relation  to  the 
resources  of  the  "back  country,"  that  he  soon  began 
the  wtheat  trade  with  Ireland,  the  West  Indieis  and  the 
American  coast  cities. 

This  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  Sir  William 
Draper,  upon  a  later  visit,  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  the  "American  Romulus/'  for  having  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  city's  wealth. 

By  1760,  a  public  road  had  been  established  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  the  "back  country"  as  far  as 
Frederick.  Another  had  been  previously  opened  be- 
tween Frederick  and  Annapolis  which  until  the  Revo- 
lution was  the  chief  port  for  the  shipment  of  tobac- 
co, grain  and  flax,  and  for  the  arrival  of  inmiifirrants. 

The  first  shipment  of  wheat  to  Ireland  appears 
to  have  been  on  May  19,  1757,  when  the  snow  "Alex- 
ander" (Maryland  bualt)  carried  6,237  bushels  of 
wheat,  20  barrels  of  flour,  24  barrels  of  bread,  6  tons 
ox  iron,  and  1,415  barrel  staves  and  heading  to  the 
great  eastern  port  of  Dublin. 

Mttrylaiul  Sblps  in  Stvwwbridge's  Vidnity. 

This  was  followed  three  weeks  later  on  June  6,  by 

a  smaller  cargo  to  Dublin,  on  the  brigantine  "Betty 
and  Peggy,"  and  in  her  company  sailed  the  good 
ship  "Hayfield,"  with  6,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  300 
barrels  of  flour  to  the  port  of  Newry,  from  whence 
she  had  arrived  at  Annapolis  on  May  23. 
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Newry  was  but  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Tandera- 
gee,  Straifvbridge's  home,  while  Dublin  was  but  fitly 
miles  farther  south.  The  welcome  tidimgs  of  Mary- 
land prosperity  which  these  ships  brought  must  have 
echoed  far  and  wide  along  the  coast  and  speedily  have 
reached  Strawtoridge's  ears  with  Iheir  promise  of 
abundance  near  his  transplanted  countrymen,  and  the 
implied  need  for  religious  miinistrations  in  a  fast- 
developing  frontier  region. 

On  June  25,  1759,  the  brigantine  "Sharpe,"  sailed 
from  Annapolis  for  Cork.  She  returned  to  Annapolis 
after  a  year's  absence  in  Irish  waters  on  September 
24,  1760,  with  a  cargo  of  4,011  bushels  of  salt  from 
Liverpool,  having  no  doubt  called  at  the  principal 
Irish  ports  after  her  arrival  at  Cork. 

On  November  28,  1759,  the  snow  "SiOford,"  en- 
tered  the  port  of  Annapolis  with  salt  from  Liverpool, 
although  she  had  no  doubt  touched  at  east  Irish  ports 
before  crossing  the  Irish  Sea  to  Liverpool.  No  other 
vessels  were  ^tered  at  Annapolis  from  Irish  ports, 
or  from  English  ports  adjacent  to  Ireland  in  1759. 

On  March  6,  1760,  the  "Salford"  cleared  from  An- 
napoMs,direct  fortheNorth  Irish  port  of  Lcmdonderry* 
with  the  usual  welcome  Maryland  cargo  of  flour, 
iron,  and  flaxseed,  and  6,600  barrel  staves  and  head- 
itg.  Like  the  "Sharpe,"  the  "Salford"  remained  appar- 
ently more  than  a  year  in  Iris^h  waters  gathering  her 
cargo  and  passengers,  and  returned  to  AnnapoMs  No- 
vember 26,  1761,  from  Londonderry,  with  a  large 
lading  of  "European  goods." 

Londonderry  was  the  chief  port  of  Northern  Ire- 
land, and  that  from  which  the  Stevensons  had  come 
to  Baltimore.  The  distance  about  sixty  miles  from 
Tanderagee,  could  easily  have  been  traversed  by  ihe 
man  who  was  to  become  the  first  apostle  of  the  intin- 
erancy  in  America. 

That  Strawbridge  arrived  at  Annapolis  on  the 
first  or  second  voyage  of  the  **Salfopd" — ^Novemii« 
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28,  1759,  or  Novemlber  26,  1761.  or  upon  the  return 
of  l^e  "Slia]^/'  Septemiber  24,  1760,  seems 
probable,  and  the  more  so  because  it  is  substantiated 
by  well-defined  tradition  and  accredited  records. 

If  he  arrived  by  the  "Salford,"  Novemi)er  28, 1759, 
or  the  "Sharpe,"  Septemiber  24,  1760,  he  was  here 
as  most  early  accounts  claim,  "in  the  year  1760." 
If  he  did  not  ooone  until  the  second  voyage  of  the 
**Salfoid,"  from  Londonderry,  which  ended  at  An- 
na-polis,  November  26,  1761,  Strawbrige  would  still 
have  'been  in  Maryland  to  have  preached  some  time 
be£oT%  '%e  iMtptdzed  Henry  Maynard,  wben  he  was 
but  four  or  five  years  of  age."  This  baptism  has  al- 
v/ays  been  said  to  have  occurred  in  1762,  at  the  home 
of  Henry's  half-brother,  John  Maynard,  Straw- 
bridge's  "second  regular  preaching  place  beside  his 
own  house."  New  proof  has  lately  come  to  light  to 
establish  Henry  Maynard's  age  at  this  date. 

That  Sitrnwibnidgie  aniuBt  have  coone  fby  eutiher  ship 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  no  vessel  beside  the 
"Salford"  arrived  in  1761,  and  none  whatever  from 
an  Irish  port  in  1762. 

The  entries  furthermore  show  that  but  one  ship 
arrived  from  Ireland  in  1763,  and  but  one  from  an 
Irish  port  in  1764,  and  this  taitiber  from  a  disfbant  West 
Irish  port  remote  from  Strawlbridge's  home. 

Another  Strawbridge  Arrives  in  Maryland. 

The  one  arrival  in  1763,  the  ship  "JProsiperity," 
of  90  tons,  brought  moreover  the  suggestion  that  Rob- 
ert Sitrawlbridge's  presence  in  Maryland  before  this 
date  had  now  attracted  one  of  his  kinsmen  hither. 
On  Feibmary  11, 1768,  this  good  ship,  vwth  a  crew  of 
10  men,  under  command  of  Captain  John  Straw- 
bridge,  Master,  arrived  at  Annapolis.  She  was  reg- 
istered as  "a  New  York  prize,  Dec.  20,  1762."  How 
Captain  Strawbridge  reached  New  Yoric  there  is 
I'O  record,  but  he  evidently  took  command  of  the  prize 
at  New  York,  and  then  sailed  her  to  Maryland  "in 
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ballast,"  as  it  is  stated,  for  the  cargo  he  f^t  suze  he 
could  there  obtain. 

After  several  weeks  spent  in  lading  his  cargo  of 
500  hhds.  of  flaxseed  and  200,000  barrels  staves  and 
heading,  he  cleared  on  February  28, 1763,  for  Belfast, 
which  was  but  twenty-five  miles  from  Robert  Straw- 
bridge's  former  home  at  Tanderagee. 

The  prompt  disposal  of  his  Maryland  products 
seems  to  have  persuaded  Captain  Strawbridge  to  an 
immediate  return,  for  he  was  back  again,  entering 
Annapolis,  on  October  21,  1763,  the  only  arrival,  as 
we  have  noted,  from  an  Irish  port  in  this  year.  His 
cargo  this  time  consisted  of  two  boxes  of  (the  soon- 
to-be  obnoxious)  tea  imported  from  London  to  New- 
York,  where  he  registered  October  10;  with  wine, 
claret  and  sugar  of  Guadaloupe  brought  on  to  Mary- 
.  land.  The  query  naturally  arises :  "Why  should  Cap- 
tain Strawtmdge  have  extended  his  voyage  from  tbe 
chief  port  of  New  York  to  Maryland,  if  Robert  Straw- 
bridge  were  not  already  there?"  The  very  consid- 
eraible  ext^ision  of  this  voyage  to  Maryland  sugige^ 
a  much  stronger  attraction  here  than  a  commercial 
one. 

He  remained  two  anontbs,  affording  time  to  visit 

Strawbridge  in  his  new  home  in  Frederick  County, 
and  sailed  December  16,  1763,  this  time  to  Cork,  with 
■a  large  cango  of  flaxseed,  staves  and  waknzt  plank, 
the  owners  on  Itiese  voyages  h^nDig  Messrs.  Wadd^ 
Cunningham,  and  Gregg. 

It  has  now  been  s!bown  that  convenient  passage 

was  at  hand  in  Robert  Strawbridge's  immediate  vicin- 
ity in  1759,  1760  and  1761 ;  that  there  were  no  ships 
hy  which  he  oould  arrive  except  the  three  named  in 
those  ^^ears,  since  none  came  to  Annapolis  from  an 
Irish  port,  m  1762,  and  only  Captain  John  Straw- 
bridge's  ^Ip  m  1763,  and  one  from  a  distant  port  in 
1764. 

These  facts,  set  forth  in  the  official  port  entries 
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made  150  years  aero,  as  tbese  ships  came  in,  are  seen 

to  ibe  in  singular  harmony  with  the  traditions  and 
statements  of  early  writers,  that  Robert  Strawibridge 
wais  in  Marylaind  in  1760  or  1761. 

The  reasons  for  his  eimgration  to  Maryland  are 
seen  to  have  been  the  presence  of  his  countrymen 
here,  religious  freedom,  the  promise  of  abundance, 
and  the  demand  in  Ireland  for  the  new  wheat  crop, 
together  with  the  availability  of  Maryland  ships 
v/hich  supplied  ready  transportation  to  his  immedi- 
ate locaJiity  in  the  years  noted. 

These  reasons  would  seem  to  answer  the  question, 
"Why  Strawbridge  found  Maryland  the  promised 
land  rather  than  elsewhere."  The  port  records  also 
answer  the  question,  "When  he  arrived,"  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  ships  available  in  Ireland  at  that 
time. 


By  courtesy  of  "The  Christian  Advocate." 


Tbe  Birtliplace  of  Metbodiam  oh  Sam's  (jredc,  Maryland. 


(1)  New  Windsor.    (2)  Stra^biiidire  Fiirm.    (3)  Straw- 
bridge  Oak.    (4)  Lag  Meeting  iHottse.    (5)  iMaynard  Home- 
stead.     (6)  John  Evans  House.     (7)  Stone  Chapel.  (8) 
Warfield's  House.    (9)  Betbetl  OlUKpel.    (10)  Henry  Willis'^ 
House. 
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Chapter  II. 


Rise  ot  Metbodisin  in  Maryland. 


The  reasons  for  Roibert  Strawbridge's  emigration 
to  Maryland  have  been  previously  comidesxd.  The 
time  of  his  arrival  and  of  the  beginning  of  his  work 
were  so  well  known  to  early  Methodists  that  it  was 
not  thought  important  to  chronicle  date  auad  deed  in 
the  face  of  tbe  abounding  resufts  in  converts  and  itin. 
erants  raised  up  in  the  frontier  wilderness  as  the  seal 
of  his  labors. 

Later  on,  when  Strawbridge's  masterful  initiative 
had  merged  into  a  great  movonent,  and  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  its  beginnings  were  called  in  ques- 
tion, some  there  were  who  in  justice  to  the  man  who 
had  eonteiidecl  for  tbe  distinctive  features  which  led 
to  the  organization  of  the  church  as  a  separate  body, 
a;sserted  what  they  had  always  heard  as  fact,  and 
whaJb  was  also  the  teiaitimony  of  eye-witnesses  and  con- 
temporaries. 

Bishop  McTyiere,  in  his  "History  of  Methodism," 
says:  "Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  whose  district  embraced 
Stone  Chapel  (the  suocessor  of  tbe  Log  Meeting 
House),  and  who  had  the  best  means  of  gathering 
informaition,  in  thie  'Methodist  Quarterly  Review' 
for  July,  1856,  fixes  the  date  of  Strawibridge's  arrival 
at  Sam's  Cre^  aibout  1759  or  1760,  and  the  building 
of  the  Log  Chapel  in  1764."  This  conclusion  is  borne 
out  as  we  have  noted  before,  in  the  data  presented 
as  to  the  availaible  Irish  ^ipis  which  arrived  in  Mary- 
land at  this  time. 

The  diligent  researches  of  Dr.  George  C.  M.  Rob- 
erts, in  tbe  "Christian  Advocate,"  of  1858,  and  in  has 
''Centenary  Album,"  of  1866,  derived  from  the  letters 
of  Michael  Laird,  and  others  closely  associated  with 
Strawbridge,  and  from  investigations  aJt  first  hand, 
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sbom  him  f uUy  co&ven^nt  with  ftusts  signifleaiil^ 
eoniftrmed  !by  inquiries  onade  within  the  past  few 
months,  a  half-century  after  his  sitateaaientfii  were 
miaide. 

Dr.  Roberts  states:  '^r.  Strawbridge  came  to 
America  in  1760  with  his  family,  and  settled  on  Sam's 
Creek.  He  opened  his  house  for  divine  wors]u|>  at 
once,  and  oontinued  |»eachinsr  therein  regularly. 
These  efforts  soon  after  resulted  in  the  awakening 
and  conversion  of  several  who  attended  .  .  .  and 
in  the  f onmAtion  in  his  dweUing  of  his  first  class 
meeting.  His  work  was  soon  extended  to  several 
places  in  that  and  other  neighborhoods.  He  very  soon 
built  what  is  commonly  known  ais  the  Log  Meeting 
Boose,  a  short  distance  from  his  dweHinig."  Steves 
says.  "About  a  mile  from  his  house." 

Dr.  Roberts  continues:  "It  is  stated  that  Henry 
Maynard  was  i)aptized  Iby  Strawbridge  when  he  was 

but  four  or  five  years  of  age.  At  the  time  Mr.  Straw- 
bridge  was  engaged  in  preaching  regularly  at  the 
house  o£  John  Maiynard,  the  haM-toyther  of  Henry. 
He  was  present  with  his  father  on  one  of  these  oc- 
casions when  Mr.  S.  baptized  him  at  the  spring  which 
was  near  at  hand,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
dwelling."  Dr.  Roberts  adds :  "Henry  Maynard  was 
born  August  12,  1757.  This  fixes  his  baptism  as  early 
as  1762.  Ephraim  Maynard,  who  is  still  living  on 
Sam's  Creek,  Carroll  County,  Md.,  in  a  statement 
made  to  our  artist,  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Ruckle,  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1866,  says  that  he  was  perfectly  fa- 
miliar with  the  baptism  of  Henry  Maynard,  that  it 
was  at  the  spring  near  the  house,  where  Mr.  Straw- 
bridge  had  taken  the  boy,  but  four  or  five  years  of 
age." 

Believing  that  the  crux  of  the  kmg-deflbwted  ques- 
tion of  the  time  of  Strawbridge's  arrival  and  the  pri- 
ority of  Maryland  Methodiism  could  be  largely  deter- 
mined hy  4^>oumentary  evidence  concerning  Henry 
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Maynard,  we  recently  sought  to  learn  what  was  avail- 
able concerning  him  and  his  descendants.  The  op- 
portunity was  afforded  in  June  last,  when  Mr.  Bib- 
bins  and  the  writer  were  present  at  the  unveiling  of 
the  memorial  to  mark  the  birthplace  of  Francis  Scott 
Key,  at  "Terra  Rubra,"  Pipe  Creek.  Data  gathered 
here  from  residents  present  from  the  Sam's  Creek 
neig"hborhood  led  to  proceed  to  Frederick  for  fur- 
ther information. 

Here  Hon.  Milton  G.  Umer,  superintendent  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday  School  for  nearly  a  half 
century,  suggested  that  Mrs.  Laura  Maynard  Rams- 
burgh,  a  well  known  resident,  of  105  E.  Second 
Street,  might  be  of  this  family. 

The  Magmiund  Bible. 

Mrs.  Ramsburgh  proved  to  be  the  great  grand- 
daughter of  Henry  Majmard,  and  the  owner  of  the 
veneraible  Howaivl-Maynard  Bibles  bequeaithed  by  her 


The  Maynard  Family  Record. 
'Photograplied   from   the   Howard-Mavnard   Bible  now 
owned  by  Henry  Maynard's  great-granddaughter,  Mrs  Laura 
ff*^^!!?  Raaneburgh,  of  Frederick,  Md.    The  first  entry  is 
the  lilrtti  date  of  the  flret  chiM  baptized  by  Strawbridge. 

By  courtesy  of  "The  Christian  Advocate." 
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show  him  fully  conversant  with  facts  significantly 
confirmed  by  inquiries  anade  within  the  past  few 
months,  a  half-«entury  after  his  statenii^ts  were 
made. 

Dr.  Roberts  states:  "Mr.  Strawbridge  came  to 
Aanerica  in  1760  with  his  family,  and  settled  on  Sam's 
Creek.   He  opened  fais  house  for  divine  worship  at 

once,  and  continued  preaching  therein  regularly. 
These  efforts  soon  after  resulted  in  the  awakening 
and  convmion  of  several  who  attended  .  .  .  and 
in  the  formation  in  his  dwelling  of  his  first  class 
meeting.  His  work  was  soon  extended  to  several 
places  in  thait  and  other  neighborhoods.  He  very  soon 
built  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Log  Meeting 
House,  a  short  distance  from  his  dwelling."  Stevens 
says.  "About  a  mile  from  bis  house." 

Dr.  Roberts  continues:  **It  is  stated  that  Henry 
Maynard  was  ibaptized  by  Strawbridge  when  he  was 
but  four  or  five  years  of  age.  At  the  time  Mr.  Straw- 
bridge  was  engaged  in  preaching  regularly  at  ttoe 
house  of  John  Maynard,  the  half-brother  of  Henry. 
He  was  present  with  his  father  on  one  of  these  oc- 
casions when  Mr.  S.  ibaptized  him  at  the  spring  which 
^vas  near  at  hand,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
dwelling."  Dr.  Roberts  adds :  "Henry  Maynard  was 
bom  August  12, 1757.  This  fixes  his  baptism  as  early 
as  1762.  Ephraim  Maynard,  wbo  is  still  living  on 
Sam's  Creek,  Carroll  County,  Md.,  in  a  statement 
made  to  our  artist,  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Ruckle,  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1866,  says  that  he  was  perfectly  fa- 
miliar with  the  baptism  of  Henry  Maynard,  that  it 
v.'as  at  the  spring  near  the  house,  where  Mr.  Straw- 
bridge  'had  taken  itbe  boy,  but  four  or  five  years  of 
age." 

Believing  that  the  crux  of  the  long-debated  ques- 
tion of  the  time  of  Strawbridge's  arrival  and  the  pri- 
ority of  Maryland  MelSiodiism  could  be  largely  deteir- 
mined  by  documentary  evidence  concerning  Henry 
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Maynard,  we  recently  sought  to  learn  what  was  avaii- 
able  concerning  him  and  his  descendants.   The  oip- 

portunity  was  afforded  in  June  last,  when  Mr.  Bib- 
bins  and  the  writer  were  present  at  the  unveiling  of 
the  memorial  to  mark  the  birthplace  of  Francis  Scott 
Key,  at  "Terra  Rubra,"  Pipe  Creek.  Data  gathered 
hiicre  from  residents  present  from  the  Sam's  Creek 
neigbborhood  led  us  to  proceed  to  Frederick  for  fur- 
ther information. 

Here  Hon.  Milton  G.  Urner,  superintendent  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday  School  for  nearly  a  half 
century,  suggested  .that  Mrs.  Laura  Maynard  Rams- 
burgh,  a  well  known  resident,  of  105  E.  Second 
Street,  might  be  of  this  family. 

The  Maynard  Bible. 

Mrs.  Ramsburgh  proved  to  be  the  great  grand- 
daughter of  Henry  Maynard,  and  the  owner  of  the 
veneraible  Howard-Maynard  Bible,  bequeathed  by  her 


The  Maynard  Family  Record. 

Photograplied  from  the  Howard-:\Iaynard  Bible,  now 
owned  by  Henry  Maynard's  great-granddaughter,  Mrs.  Laura 
Maynard  Rameburgh,  of  Frederick,  Md.  The  first  entry  is 
the  birtti  date  of  the  first  child  baptized  by  Strawbridge. 

By  courtesy  of  "The  Christian  Advocate." 
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father  James,  the  son  of  Ephraim  (Howard)  May- 
nard,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Boberte  in  Mr.  Euckte's  in- 
terview of  1866. 

When  the  volume  was  opened,  there  stood  at  the 
top  of  the  birtih  column  the  record  precisely  as  given 
by  Dr.  Rdberts  in  1866:  "Henry  Maymrd,  bom 
August  12,  1757."  When  told  of  the  vital  bearing  of 
this  record  on  the  issue  of  the  Maryland  origin  of 
American  Methodism,  Mrs.  Ramsbur^h,  who  is  of 
another  communion,  willingly  held  the  ancient  'book 
open  for  the  photograpihing  of  the  entry  concerning 
her  great  grandif  atber. 

The  birth  entries  of  Henry  and  his  wife  Eleanor  • 
(daughter  of  Ephraim  and  Elizabeth  Dorsey  How- 
ard, one  of  the  foremost  families  of  this  seotion,  for 
whom  the  Bible  seems  to  have  been  begun)  are  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  their  children.  They  had  three 
sons— E.  H.  (Ephraim  Howard),  1794-1874;  Basil, 
1800-1883;  and  George  Washington,  1802-1848;  and 
three  daughters.  The  date  of  Henry  Maynard's 
;death  is  given  as  December  28,  1837.  His  grave  we 
found  to  be  at  the  old  Maynaid  homestead,  which 
•we  were  able  to  locate  upon  a  later  visit  in  August  to 
New  Windsor. 

I  Tb»  Uld  Magmard  M<»iie8tead  and  Spring. 

Much  valuable  assistance  was  afforded  us  in  reach- 
ing the  original  homestead  by  Mr.  Charles  Jones,  of 
;New  Windsor,  whose  wife  was  the  granddaughter 
of  Gteorge  W.,  Henry  Maynard's  youngest  son.  From 
him  we  learned  that  the  original  tract  contained  about 
500  acres,  which  Henry  inherited  from  his  father, 
and  divided  among  bis  three  sons,  bequeathing  the 
stone  homestead  and  farm  to  Basil,  who  died  here  ia 
1883. 

A  six-mile  auto  trip  (via  the  McKinstrie's  Mill 
Road  across  Sam's  Creek  and  about  a  mile  beyond 

Clemsonville)  brought  ns  to  the  substantial  brick 
farmhouse  of  Nicholas  Clemson,  the  present  owner 
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of  the  old  farm,  'IStrawberry  Plains,''  whi<^  he  pur- 
chased after  the  death  of  Basil  Maynard,  from  whom 
he  learned  much  of  its  history. 

We  rode  up  unannounced,  and  asked  the  tenant 
of  the  Maynard  farm  who  was  plowing  nearby  if 
there  was  "anything  of  interest  about  this  old  place?" 
He  immediately  replied :  "Yes,  the  old  people  around 
here  say  a  very  noted  baptism  of  a  diild  took  idace 
down  at  that  spring,"  pointing  to  a  very  strong-flow- 
ing spring  at  the  foot  of  the  homestead  hill  "sev- 
eral hundred  yards  from  the  house."  Here  again 
was  the  local  tradition  of  the  baptism  of  1762  from 
a  man  who  had  never  seen  any  of  us  before  and  did 
not  know^  the  object  of  our  coming.  Mr.  Clemson 
soon  drove  u<p  and  eonfirmed  the  stnzy  which  he  had 
often  heard  from  Basil  Maynard,  who  had  received  it 
directly  from  (his  father,  the  "child  of  four  or  five," 
whom  Strawbridge  here  baptized. 

Second  Preaching  Place  of  Bfetbodism. 

Mr.  Clemson  showed  us  the  site  of  the  great  wal- 
nut tree  on  the  bank  above  the  spring,  which  sup- 
plied a  broad  shade  for  the  people  who  came  to  this 
home  of  John  Maynard — "Strawbridge's  second 
regular  preaching  place  in  addition  to  his  own  house." 
As  Strawbridjge  did  not  hesitate  to  administer  the  rite 
of  baptism,  it  was  very  natural  for  him  as  he  fin- 
ished preaching  to  have  stepped  down  a  few  yards  to 
the  spring  and  baptized  the  child,  who  is  said  to  have 
come  with  his  father. 

The  tradition  that  John  was  the  half-brother  of 
Henry,  and  probably  living  h^e  on  his  father's  prop- 
.  ertry,  is  confirmed  by  the  latter's  will,  in  1790.  He  left 
to  John  and  his  two  sisters,  who  were  apparently  pro- 
vided for,  "one  shilling  eaclw"  and  gave  the  residue 
of  his  large  estate  to  H^iry,  his  executor.  At  the 
time  of  Henry's  baptism  his  father  already  ovvmed  a 
considerable  tract  hereabouts.  John  purchased  for 
himself  a  farm  of  108  acres  in  1772  on  Little  Pipe 
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Creek.    (Frederick  Records,  Wills,  1790-1803,  and 

LiberP.  f.  326). 

Althoug'h  but  one-third  of  the  ancient  "honeycomb 
stone  mansion"  remains,  yet  this  contains  the  large 
living  room,  with  its  wide  fireplace,  the  main  en- 
trance with  its  broad  stairway,  and  guest  room  over 
head,  wMch  no  doubt  often  sheltered  Straw  bridge  on 
his  early  preaching  journeys  from  his  own  home 
about  four  miles  away.  The  earliest  tide  of  Method- 
ism swejyt  west  as  well  as  east  from  Strawbridge's 
home,  and  the  Log  Chapel,  which  according  to  Dr. 
Hamilton  was  built  in  1764.  As  Strawbridge  re- 
moved later  to  Baltimore  County,  it  veered  eastward 
from  the  old  centre  toward  Westminster  and  Bal- 
timore, and  <the  homes  of  these  earliest  convertis  were 
lost  sight  of,  as  their  descendants  carried  the  reviv- 
ing influences  of  Mesthodism  into  other  folds. 

■Certain  it  is  that  this  ancient  and  fast^eoaying 
Maynard  homestead  with  the  resting  place  of  its 
owner  (behind  it,  and  the  ever-youthful  spring  be- 
lov,  a  spot  so  epoch-miaking  in  Methodist  annals 
should  be  carefully  preserved  and  venerated. 

The  event  which  occurred  here  in  1762,  not  only 
marks  the  first  baptism  of  American  Methodism,  and 


By  courtesy  o£  "The  Christian  Advocate.' 
The  Original  Maynarcl  Homestead. 
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thus  fixes  its  rise  in  Maryland,  but  it  heralds  a  new 
world-evangelism.  This  perennial  spring  typifies  the 
birtih  of  the  vigorous  movenient  inAuirurated  by 
StraWbridge,  which  overflowing  the  bounds  of  ritual- 
ism and  conservatism  bore  the  tide  of  "heart-relig- 
ion" to  tiie  thousands  who  came  under  his  renewing 
miniisftry  and  that  of  his  spiritual  successors. 


Stravvbridge  Pulpit.  His  Monnmcnt. 

Found  in  Evans  House.  Mt.  Olivet,  Baltimore. 
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Chapter  III. 


Birthplace  of  Anierlcain  Methodism. 


From  later  developments  it  seems  possible,  how- 
ever, to  identify  the  veritable  birthplace  of  Method- 
ism,  Strawbridge's  own  dwelling,  as  well  as  the  spring 
typifyngr  its  onward  movement. 

The  statements  as  to  early  Methodism  of  that 
well-known  author,  Ck>l.  J.Tho8.Scharf,  in  his  exhauss- 
tive  "History  of  Western  Maryland"  (Vol.  II., p.  903), 
made  by  the  best  church  authority  he  could  secure, 
seemed  worthy  of  further  investigation,  and  if  found 
correct  in  the  chief  -points  to  warrant  confidence  as 
to  the  rest.  The  author  says:  "The  Log  Church  of 
Strawbridge  on  Sam's  Creek  or  Pipe  Creek,  was  built 
two  yewrs  before  the  Chapel  emsted  by  Philip  Em- 
bury in  New  York  City,  in  1766,  and  was  the  first 
church  building  erected  by  the  Methodists  on  the 
American  Continent"  .  .  .  "Mr.  Strawbridge 
did  not  own  any  land  until  March  8,  1773,  when  ac- 
cording to  the  county  records,  he  purchased  the  50 
acres  on  which  he  had  resided  for  thirteen  years  fwm 
John  England.  The  property  was  known  as  'Broth- 
ers Inheritance,'  and  'England's  Chance,'  nor  did  he 
ever  sell  it.  Nearly  six  years  after  his  decease  his 
only  heir,  Robert  Strawbridge,  conveyed  it  to  Rich- 
ard Stevenson.  This  deed  is  dated  January  23,  1787." 

On  examination  of  the  Frederick  Records,  the 
indenture  between  John  England  and  Robert 
Strawbridge  was  found  made  March  2,  and  record- 
ed March  8,  1773.  The  50  acre  farm  is  described  as 
"part  of  Brothers  Inheritance  and  England's 
Qmnce,"  and  after  folkming  certain  metes  and 
bounds  "intersects  with  Park  Hill"  (the  first  tract 
of  2,680  acres,  surveyed  in  this  Sam's  Creek  section, 
for  James  Carroll  in  1727). 
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^ile  the  deed  does  not  state  that  he  had  lived 
on  this  farm  for  thirteen  years  before  its  purchase, 
yet  €oL  Schairf ,  wiho  was  in  cluu?<gre  of  the  State  Land 
OiBoe,  was  so  well  assured  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  stated 
as  equally  authentic  with  the  details  of  the  purchase. 
This  would  verify  Strawibridge's  arrival  in  1760. 

As  "Bdbext  StrolbMge  Joiner,  of  BaltiiwoaiB 
County,"  received  in  1787,  the  same  amount  £50  (a 
sum  with  vastly  more  purchasing  power  than  now) 
m  bia  father  had  paid  for  the  farm  on  which  he  lived 
so  long,  there  must  have  'been  a  dwelling  there  when 
he  purchased  it.  He  would  not  have  built  upon  rent- 
ed land. 

The  house  must  have  been  there  when  he  came, 
Rince  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Roberts  and  others  that  "as 
soon  as  he  had  arranged"  (not  t>uiilt)  ''his  houee^  he 
began  to  preaK^  in  it  at  onoe." 

It  became  our  purpose,  if  possible,  to  locate  this 
&ran  and  house,  Strawbridge's  first  preaching  pkoe, 
f rmn  tbe  title  deeds  and  local  traditions. 

We  learned  from  Mr.  Charles  Jones  and  Rev.  J. 
T.  Marsih,  piastor  of  the  New  Windsor  Circuit,  that 
Mr.  Philip  B.  Snader,  one  of  the  oldest  Methodists  of 
New  Windsor,  wiho  was  born  on  his  grand-father's 
farm,  next  to  the  Log  Meeting  House,  could  locate 
the  Strawbridge  farm,  if  ai^one  could.  Aocompmiied 
by  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Snader,  and  the  latter's  son-in-law, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Baker,  w^ho  has  the  garage  near  the  sta- 
tion, we  devoted  the  day  after  tiie  .pilgrimage,  Oc- 
tober 16,  1915,  to  tihis  object. 

First  Methodist  Society  and  Glass  Meeting. 

We  rode  a  mile  out  of  the  Marston  (or  Buffalo) 
Road  from  New  Windsor,  and  turned  to  the  left  a 

half  mile  down  a  private  road  between  the  farms 
of  Messrs.  R.  S.  and  E.  E.  Snader.  The  former  was 
his  home  from  his  marriage  tmtil  he  moved  ta  town, 
said  Mr.  Snader,  and  was  always  said  to  adjoin  "Rob- 
ert Strawbridge's  farm."  which  contains  still  "the 
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<^de8t  house  in  this  neighborhood,"  noted  for  its  ven- 
erable dwellings. 

It  was  known  as  ***itie  Log  Ho«»e  under  ttie  rocks,'' 

being  built  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  picturesque  ledge 
of  ancient  volcanic  rocks,  wihidh  form  one  side  of 
the  foundation  and  enclose  the  ground  floor  kitchen. 

It  was  built  of  axeJhewn  tree-logs  "chinked  and 
daubed,"  the  chinks  between  the  logs  being  filled  up 
v/ith  loose  stone  and  "daubed"  over  with  the  native 
clay,  making  it  air-tight  and  warm.  We  reached  the 
house  along  a  sunken  old  road  at  the  rear  of  Mr. 
Elwood  Snader's  property. 

As  we  passed  the  rocks  to  the  front  of  the  hoaae, 
the  view  burst  uipon  us  with  great  beauty,  and 
showed  that  those  who  settled  here  had  a  keen  eye  for 
a  choioe  situation.  To  the  left  of  the  homestead 
nestling  under  1^  roeks  atrebcfeed  a  rolling  field  of 
green  wheat,  the  new  crop  that  may  have  brought 
Stnawbiddgie  hither.  To  the  rigiht  of  the  road  the  gar- 
den aglow  wilih  old-ifiacOidDiied  flowiers  tawept  down  to 
green  meadows  on  both  sideis  of  a  stream  watering  the 
fertile  fields,  which  now  ascended  to  a  stately  hill  cov- 
ered with  a  ridh  aiUiMnin4in!ted  woodtend.  (Page  2.) 

The  present  ov^ner  is  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Utz,  a  thrifty 
Dunkard,  who  since  he  boug<hit  the  farm  in  April  of 
this  year,  has  added  a  rear  porch  and  done  mudi  to 
rescue  it  from  its  fast-decaying  state.  The  original 
house  was  about  twenty  by  eighteen  feet,  and  con- 
tained the  ground  floor  kitchen,  the  large  living- 
room  over  it,  and  li^izee  bed-rooms  albove  tiiis.  The 
line  where  another  room,  10  by  18  feet,  was  added  to 
the  rig<ht  of  the  chimney  on  the  two  upper  floors  can 
be  distinctly  seen.  The  oki  house  was  we«tM> 
boarded  over  by  a  recent  owner,  but  the  uneven  log 
surface  of  the  inner  walls  was  sitill  very  perceptible 
despite  the  plastered  surface,  when  our  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  china  closet  which  stood  close  to  the  wall 
at  the  bottom,  but  extended  some  inches  from  it  at 


tlie  top.  The  irregularities  of  form  and  surface 
about  this  rugged  old  homestead  in  its  rarely  beau- 
tiful setting  struck  us  as  peculiarly  approipriate.  The 
constructive  work  be^nn  here,  despite  irregularities 
of  form  and  method,  has  become  by  its  emphasis  of 
essentials  and  fearless  disregard  of  non-essentials,  a 
potent  worki-influeDce  in  spirituAl  regreneration  and 
upbuilding. 

It  was  no  doubt  in  this  ancient  dwelling  that 
Straw-bridge  preached  the  first  Methodist  sermon  <»i 
this  continent.  Here  he  organized  the  first  society 
and  class  meeting,  to  which  Asbury  alluded  when  he 
wrote  in  his  journal  May  5,  1801,  "Here  Mr.  Straw- 
bridge  formed  l^e  first  society  in  Maryland — and 
America." 

It  was  doubtless  at  dinner  in  the  room  beneath  the 
livmg-room  that  Mrs.  Strawbridge  spoke  l^e  time- 
ly word  to  John  Evans,  who  came  to  aid  in  getting 
in  their  crops,  which  led  to  his  conversion  and  the 
opening  of  his  quaint  log  house,  still  standing,  for  this 
first  dags  meeting.  This  still  older  house  shows 
the  original  appearance  of  Strawbridge's  home.  It 
remained  a  preaching  place  until  1809,  sending  forth 
many  converts  and  itinerants. 

How  Traditions  Agree  With  Facts. 

In  order  to  learn  how  local  tradition  was  verified 
by  fact,  the  Strawbridge  deed  of  1773  for  50  acres, 
which  had  been  obtained  the  day  before  from  Fred- 
erick, was  read.  Mr.  Utz  at  once  stated  that  he  was 
positive  his  deed  showed  the  farm  to  be  part  of  the 
tracts  named  therein  "Brothers  Inheritance**  and 
"England's  Chance."  This  fact  was  later  verified 
from  present  and  intermediate  deeds,  and  data  re- 
corded at  Westminster.  When  it  was  explained  that 
the  present  farm  contained  32  acres,  but  that  a  dozen 
acres  had  been  sold  from  one  end  of  the  original  farm 
to  a  Mr.  Harman,  and  a  half-dozen  to  another  party, 
its  identity  with  the  Strawihridge  farm  of  50  acres 
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was  even  more  conclusive.   The  distance,  "at>out  a 

mile  from  the  Log  Meeting  House,"  as  stated  by  all 
the  older  auHiorities,  furnished  still  further  proof. 

The  statement  of  the  late  Mr.  Isaiah  Devilbiss, 
the  most  venerable  Methodist  in  this  locality,  that  the 
Utz  property  was  always  known  as  the  "Strawbridge 
house  and  farm,"  waa  also  quoted  by  Mr.  Snader. 

Further  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  buildings 
vras  seen  in  the  double  barn  of  great  axe-hewn  oak 
logs,  with  the  bark  still  attached  in  some  cases. 

First  Methodist  Onm^  Bnflding  in  America. 

On  our  way  to  visit  the  site  of  the  Log  Meeting 
House,  we  rode  from  the  the  Straswibridge  farm,  the 
first  preadhing  place  of  Methodism,  past  the  site  of 
the  "great  Strawbridge  oak"  (thirty-four  feet  around 
the  base)  on  the  original  farm  of  Andrew  Poulson 
(now  Mr.  Harry  Englar's),  where  the  second  Straw- 
bridge  class  meeting  was  formed,  for  which  Mr. 
Poulson  gave  the  site  for  Poulson's  Chapel,  whicfti 


The  John  Evans  House,  Bnilt  1764. 

In  this  cabin,  one  of  the  first  preaching  places  of  Robert 
Strawbridge,  Methodist  services  were  held  for  forty  years, 
from  1768-1809.  Here  lived  John  EJvans,  the  first  class 
leader  (1735-1827). 
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the  top.  The  irregularities  of  form  and  surface 
about  this  rugged  old  homeaitead  in  its  rarely  beau- 
tiful setting  struck  us  as  peculiarly  aippropriate.  The 
constructive  work  begun  here,  despite  irregularities 
of  form  and  method,  has  become  by  its  emphasis  of 
essentials  and  fearless  disregard  of  non-essentials,  a 
potent  world-influence  in  spiritual  regeneration  and 
upbuilding. 

It  was  no  doubt  in  this  ancient  dwelling  that 
Strawbridge  preached  the  first  Methodist  sermon  on 

this  continent.  Here  he  organized  the  first  society 
and  class  meeting,  to  which  Asbury  alluded  when  he 
wrote  in  his  journal  May  5,  1801,  "Here  Mr.  Straw- 
bridge  formed  the  first  society  in  Maryland — and 
America." 

It  was  doubtless  at  dinner  in  the  room  >beneath  the 
living-room  that  Mrs.  Strawbridge  spoke  the  time- 
ly word  to  John  Evans,  who  came  to  aid  in  getting 
in  their  crops,  which  led  to  his  conversion  and  the 
opening  of  his  quaint  log  house,  still  standing,  for  this 
first  class  meeting.  This  still  older  house  shows 
the  original  appearance  of  Strawbridge's  home.  It 
remained  a  preaching  pilace  until  1809,  sending  forth 
many  converts  and  itinerants. 

How  Traditions  Agree  With  Facts. 

In  order  to  learn  how  local  tradition  was  verified 

by  fact,  the  Strawbridge  deed  of  1773  for  50  acres, 
which  had  been  obtained  the  day  before  from  Fred- 
erick, was  read.  Mr.  Utz  at  once  stated  that  he  was 
positive  his  deed  showed  the  farm  to  be  part  of  the 
tracts  named  therein  "Brothers  Inheritance"  and 
"England's  Chance."  This  fact  was  later  verified 
from  present  and  intermediate  deeds,  and  data  re- 
corded at  Westminster.  When  it  was  explained  that 
the  present  farm  contained  32  acres,  but  that  a  dozen 
acres  had  been  sold  from  one  end  of  the  original  farm 
to  a  Mr.  Harman,  and  a  half-dozen  to  another  party, 
its  identity  with  the  Strawbridge  farm  of  50  acres 
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was  even  more  conclusive.  The  distance,  "about  a 
mile  from  the  Log  Meeting  House,"  as  stated  by  all 
the  older  authorities,  fumisiied  sitiU  further  proof. 

The  statement  of  the  late  Mr.  Isaiah  Devilbiss, 
the  most  venerable  Methodist  in  this  locality,  that  the 
Utz  property  was  always  known  as  the  "Strawbridge 
house  and  farm,"  was  also  quoted  by  Mr.  Snader. 

Further  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  buildings 
was  seen  in  the  double  barn  of  great  axe-hewn  oak 
logs,  with  the  bark  still  attached  in  some  cases. 

First  Metliodist  Church  Building  in  America. 

On  our  way  to  visit  the  site  of  the  hog  Meeting 
House,  we  rode  from  the  the  Strawbridge  farm,  the 

first  preaching  place  of  Methodism,  past  the  site  of 
the  "great  Strawbridge  oak"  (thirty-four  feet  around 
the  base)  on  the  original  farm  of  Andrew  jPoulson 
(now  Mr.  Harry  Englar's),  where  the  second  Straw- 
bridge  class  meeting  was  formed,  for  which  Mr. 
Poulson  gave  the  site  for  Poulson's  Chapel,  whidh 


The  Johu  Kvans  House,  Built  1764. 

In  this  cabin,  one  of  the  first  preaching  places  of  Robert 
Strawbridge,  Methodist  services  were  held  for  forty  years, 
from  1768-1809.  Here  lived  Jolin  Evans,  the  first  class 
leader  (1735-1827). 
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was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Stone  Cfeapel,  on  Pipe 
Creek.  As  we  rode  from  the  oak  site  to  that  of  the 
Log  Meeting  House  we  turned  aside  to  the  house  of 
Alexander  Warfield,  the  frequent  host  of  Asbury, 
v^here  preaching  and  class  meeting  were  held  befbre 
the  erection  of  Bethel  uhapel  nearby,  the  successor 
of  the  Log  Meeting  House. 

A  short  distance  further,  on  the  farm  of  David 
E.  Stem,  about  two  miles  from  New  Windsor,  a  lil^ 
tie  to  the  right  of  the  Marston  Road,  we  reached  the 
site  of  the  Log  Meeting  House,  the  first  place  of 


The  Site  of  the  Strawbridge  Oak. 

This  great  white  oak,  34  feet  amund  the  base,  wae  cut 
do<wn  in  1907.   It  was  Robert  iStrawlbrldge's  preaching  place 

after  the  congregations  outgrew  his  log  bouse  a  mile  away. 
Tt  adjoined  a  fine  spring,  still  flowing  (to  the  right,  under  the 
tree).  It  was  on  Andrew  Ponlson's  farm  where  Strawbridge 
formed  the  second  class  meeting  and  met  the  people  until 
the  Log  Meeting  House  was  completed.  The  substantial 
house  of  old  Flemish  bond  brick,  now  owned  by  Harry  Eng- 
lar,  is  probably  the  original  home  of  Andrew  Poulson,  who 
gave  the  site  of  Poulson's  Chapel  (now  succeeded  by  Stone 
Chapel). 

By  courtesy  of  "The  Christian  Advocate." 
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was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Stone  Chapel,  on  Pipe 
Creek.  As  we  rode  from  the  oak  site  to  that  of  the 
Log  Meeting  House  we  turned  aside  to  the  house  of 
Alexander  Warfield,  the  frequent  host  of  Asbury, 
vrhere  preaching  and  class  meeting  were  held  beflore 
the  erection  of  Bethel  uhapel  nearby,  the  successor 
of  tbe  Log  Meeting  House. 

A  short  distance  further,  on  the  farm  of  David 
E.  Stem,  about  two  miles  from  New  Windsor,  a  lit- 
tle to  the  rigM  of  the  Marston  Road,  we  reached  the 
site  of  the  Log  Meeting  House,  the  first  place  of 


Tbe  Site  of  the  tkrawbridge  Oak. 

This  >great  white  oak,  34  leet  around  the  base,  was  cut 
doiwn  in  1907.  It  was  Robert  Strawfbridge's  preaching  place 
after  the  congregations  outgrew  his  log  house  a  mile  away. 
Tt  adjoined  a  fine  ^ring,  stldl  flowing  (to  the  right,  under  the 
tree).  It  was  on  Andrew  Poulson's  (fanm  where  Strawhridge 
formed  the  second  class  meeting  and  met  tfhe  tpeoiple  until 
the  Log  Meeting  House  was  completed.  The  substantial 
house  of  old  Flemish  bond  brick,  now  owned  by  Harry  Wag- 
lar.  is  probably  the  original  home  of  Andrew  Poulson,  who 
gave  the  site  of  Poulson's  Cha<pel  (now  succeeded  by  Stone 
Chapel). 

By  courtesy  of  "The  Christian  Advocate." 
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Bethel  Ghapel,  1821,  IMbiiilt  1800. 

The  sueceasor  of  the  Log  MeeUng  House.    Warfleld  House 

to  the  right. 


Alexander  Warfield*s  House. 

Preaching  place  1801-1821, 


Methodist  worslxip  eiver  erected  for  iAm  purpose  on 
this  continent.  Here  Mr.  Snader  showed  uis  the  spot 

M'here  after  the  chapel  was  torn  down  in  1844,  he  had 
as  a  child  iseen  the  logis  piled  sigaimt  the  fence,  until 
rebuilt  into  a  sheep  'bam  ait  the  end  of  the  great  bam 
near  the  roadside. 

There  is  no  proof  that  it  was  "never  finished," 
and  there  was  no  need  that  it  should  be  ''deeded  to  the 
church,"  as  claimed  by  one  writer.  Years  after  it  was 
torn  down,  the  grass  where  it  stood  was  much  g-reener 
than  around  it,  from  the  pliaisiter  from  the  walls,  dit 
was  sadd,  which  fertilized  the  soil. 

From  careful  measurements  from  data  supplied 
by  those  who  knew  the  location.  Dr.  J.  F.  Goucher, 
to  whom  the  church  is  deeply  indebted  for  h^  devoted 


The  Site  of  the  Or^sinia  liog  C9i»pel. 

The  site  of  this  huilding,  erected  by  Strawbridge  about 
1764  and  deimolished  in  1844,  marked  by  the  pedestal  of  a 
monument  to  Robert  Strawbridge,  placed  (here  in  1914 — ^the 
one  hoindred  and  Mtieth  annirersary  year  of  its  erection. 
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Bethel  Chapel,  1831,  RebttUt  1860. 

The  successor  of  the  Log  Meeting  House.    Warfield  House 

to  the  right. 


Atexan^ter  Warfleld's  House. 

Preaching  place  ]  8  01-1821, 


Methodist  worship  ever  erected  for  this  purpose  on 
this  continent.  Here  Mr.  Smader  showed  uis^  the  spot 
where  after  the  chapel  was  torn  down  in  1844,  he  had 
as  a  child  seen  the  logs  piled  against  the  fence,  until 
rebuilt  into  a  sheep  barn  ait  the  end  of  the  great  bam 
near  the  roadside. 

There  is  no  proof  that  it  was  "never  finished," 
and  there  was  no  need  that  it  should  be  "deeded  to  the 
church,"  as  elaiimed  by  one  writer.  Years  after  it  was 
torn  down,  the  grass  where  it  stood  was  much  greener 
than  around  it,  from  the  plaisiter  from  the  walls,  it 
was  said,  whidh  fertilized  the  soil. 

From  careful  measurements  from  data  supplied 
by  those  who  knew  the  location.  Dr.  J.  F.  Goucher, 
to  whom  the  church  is  deeply  indebted  for  his  devoted 


The  Site  of  the  Original  Iiog  Chaiiel. 

The  site  of  this  building,  erected  by  Strawbridge  about 
1764  and  demolished  in  1844,  marked  by  the  pedestal  of  a 
Ti?onument  to  Robert  Strawbridge,  placed  here  in  1914 — the 
one  hundred  and  fliftieth  anniversary  year  of  its  erection. 


labors  in  gathering  the  early  facts,  was  ambied  to 
direct  the  marking  in  its  ISOtfi  year  (1914),  of  the 
exact  site  of  the  Log  Meeting  House.  The  granite 
and  concrete  marker  which  is  intended  to  toim  the 
pedestal  of  the  proposed  monument  to  Robert  Straw- 
bridsre  bears  the  inscription : 

Xhe  First  Preacher  of  American  Methodism 

Roboi;  Strawbridge 
Arrived  in  Frederick  Co.  About  1760.    Died  1781. 

On  Tills  Spot  Stood 
The  Log  Meeting  House 
Erected  Abdvt  1764 
The  First  M^bodist  Meeting  House  in  America. 

When  the  monument  is  ready  for  etrection,  per- 
haps on  the  ridge  of  *be  hidll,  wftiem  it  will  command 
the  Jandacape  as  Strawib  ridge's  evangelism  did  the 
region,  it  should  he  a  noble  and  adequate  national  me- 
morial to  the  man  who  by  record,  traditaon  and  by  <tie 
fruits  of  his  laoibre  flomided  American  Methodism 
prior  to  any  other  influence,  and  all  the  more  because 
the  actual  evidences  of  his  life  and  work  exi»t  ihere  in 
greaiter  abundance  ^han  those  available  elsewhere  to 
the  founder  of  any  other  religious  organization. 

These  points  have  not  been  developed  in  the.  spirit 
of  controversy,  but  simply  as  mattere  wwthy  of  the 
mioet  carefid  investigation.  Since  however  the  ques- 
tion of  Methodist  priority  is  soon  to  be  settled  by  a 
Commission  from  the  different  branches  of  the 
ebupch.  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Maryland  pos- 
sesses,today  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  record : 

(1)  The  official  Irish  Shipping-Lists  to  Mary- 
land,  affordin^r  date  as  to  the  prohable  time  of  Straw- 
bridge's  arrival  in  America. 

(2)  The  first  preaching  place  of  Methodism,  on 
the  original  farm  of  Straiwibridfire,  where  the  first  so- 
ciety and  class  meeting  were  formed. 

(3)  The  second  preaching  place  of  Methodism, 
and  the  place  where  the  first  baptism  was  p^formed 
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hy  Strawibiidge,  at  the  acdeot  Mi^nard  homestead 
and  sprinir. 

(4)  The  family  birth  record,  which  fixes  the 
time  of  his  birth  and  of  this  baptism  as  1762,  in  the 
Magraasd  Bii^ 

(5)  The  Poulson  Farm,  where  ^  aeoond  class 
meeting  was  formed. 

(6)  The  alto  of  the  First  Methodist  Meeting: 
House  in  America,  Itiat  of  the  Log  Chapel  built  by 
Strawbridge  in  1764. 

(7)  The  Henry  TOlis  House,  where  the  first 
Methodist  ibisfaop  wrote  in  1801  his  knowledge  and 
conviction  as  to  the  formation  by  Strawibridge  in 
this  region  of  "the  first  Methodist  Society  in  Amer- 


ica." 


When  it  is  considered  that  aH  of  these  si^ficant 

connecting  links  with  the  foundation  of  Methodism 
still  remain  in  striking  confirmation  of  the  state- 
ments of  Strawbridge'a  eontemporairies  and  later 
writers,  it  Ibecomes  evident  that  Maryland's  claim  to 
priority  has  a  much  firmer  basis  in  fact  that  even 
many  of  its  oiwn  advocates  have  heretofore  supposed. 


as 


Chapter  IV 


Marylana's  Prtority  Confirmed. 

The  coming  of  Roibert  Strawbridge  to  Maryland 
marks  the  American  beginning  of  a  world  mov€fment 
toward  siidriitual  <temooracy.  The  distinctive  phsaam 
cf  evangeiiraEi  for  wludi  ihe  contended  became  im- 
pressed wtith  such  immediate  and  enduring  suceess 

inaufirurated  in  Hb^  frontier 
wilderness,  «bat  HSm  mm  tmie  of  its  incei>tion  was 
iost  sight  of  in  its  abounding  results. 

The  question  of  the  beginning  of  his  work  as  com. 
pared  with  that  of  Philip  Emlbury  in  New  York,  was 
not  a  matter  of  conjecture  or  debate  in  the  mindB  of 
early  Maryland  Methodiste.  They  were  so  assured 
of  the  potential  facts  ,that  this  issue  wns  n»w  raised 
uTitil  they  were  no  longer  at  hand  to  verify  well- 
establiahed  tradition.  ^ 

The  religious  data  of  a  scattered  rurai  comawunity 
like  Sam's  Creek  was  natewUy  mot  as  carefully  pre- 
served as  in  an  eetabHshed  city  centre,  frequently 
written  about  by  church  leaders  like  that  of  John 
Street.  New  York.  Results  were  chiefly  chronicled 
m  Ma^land  up<m  Hbe  heart-tatolete  <rf  the  increasing 
"^J^d  ,T  ^^^^^  ^^^^  Strawbridge 

John  Street's  Needs  Record  Its  Beghmlnga. 

The  Maryland  Society  never  found  it  necessary 
to  register  its  needs  in  a  request  for  aid,  as  did 
Thomas  Taylor,  one  of  the  earliest  official  members 
of  John  Street,  and  one  of  the  eight  joint-purohia,sers 
of  the  church  site.  In  hi®  urgent  appeal  to  Wesley 
and  the  Englisih  Conference  in  April,  1768,  for  '%n 
able,  experienced  preacher,  of  both  gifts  and  graces 
Kecessary  for  the  work,"  he  supplied  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  its  istart  "eighteen  months  ago"  (in  October 
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1766),  "when  it  ^pleased  God  to  rouse  up  Mr.  Em- 
bury to  employ  his  talenit,  for  sevetrai  years  hid  in  a 

napkin."  He  records  its  feeble  state  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  when  he  arrived  from  England  in  the 
fall  of  1767,  as  consisting  of  bat  "two  dasses  of  asx 
or  seven  men,  and  about  the  same  number  of  women, 
although  Mr.  Embury  never  had  yet  met  the  society 
apart  from  the  congr^M»»u"  Then  after  nearly  a 
year  and  a  half's  labors  of  Embury  and  Captain 
Webb,  it  began  to  increase,  and  had  "about  a  hundred 
meonbears,"  when  Pilmoor  arrived  in  1770,  and  Em- 
buary  retired  to  upper  New  York. 

New  York  Methodism  started  in  the  chief  seaport 
of  the  colonies,  which  in  1768  had  reached  20,000 
inhaihitants.  Maryland  Methodiism  started  on  the 
frontier  of  an  essentially  rural  province,  whose  fu- 
ture metropolis,  Baltimore,  had  but  begun  its  exist- 
ence thirty  years  before.  It  began  on  the  edge  of 
civilizalaon,  with  constant  perils  from  the  wild^ness 
and  dread  of  the  savage.  Settlements  were  sparse, 
roads  few  and  dangerous,  chiefly  Indian  trails  and 
horse  paths,  and  the  gathenng  of  peoide  infrequent 
and  difficult. 

Yet  when  Asbury  held  the  first  Annual  Confer- 
ence in  Philadelphia  in  1773,  New  York  reported  but 
150  memliers,  while  Maryland  reported  500,  out  of 
a  total  of  1,160  in  America. 

At  the  Second  Conference,  held  in  1774,  New 
York  reported  222  memibers,  and  Maryland  1,063, 
more  than  double  her  number  of  the  preceding  year. 
At  the  Conference  in  177 6,  which  met  now  at  Balti- 
more as  the  "natuiral  centre,"  New  York  had  fallen 
to  132  memibers,  while  Baltimore  alone  had  increased 
to  900  members  in  five  years  and  Virginia,  also  large- 
ly supplied  with  StraWbridge's  itinerants,  to  1,600, 
out  of  a  total  diurch  membership  of  4,921. 

The  query  naturally  arises,  "Whence  this  great 
diisparity  in  results,  if  both  societies  started,  as  has 
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been  claimed,"  "about  the  same  time,"  or  the  New 

York  Society  "at  least  nine  or  twelve  months  previous 
to  the  first  collected  by  Mr.  Strawbridge." 

it  would  seem  to  the  imparUal  view  that  such  a 
coonparative  paucity  of  results  on  the  one  hand  could 
only  be  laooounted  for  by  less  favorajble  conditions, 
less  zealous  labors,  or  a  muidh  laiter  begisinin^.  Sinoe 
the  environment  in  this  metropolitan  centre  should 
have  been  far  more  propitious  for  growth  than  Straw- 
bridge's  frontier  surroundings,  it  would  seem  only 
logical,  in  order  not  to  reflect  too  seriously  on  the 
Z€  al  with  which  the  early  John  Street  work  was  con- 
duKsted,  to  concede  to  Maryland  a  much  earlier  start 

The  disparity  in  m^nbership  was  no  lees  notice- 
ajble  than  in  native  itinerants  raised  up. 

When  Aisibury,  after  spending  his  first  year  in 
America  in  an  effort  to  stragthen  the  work  in  and 
about  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  to  establish 
Wesley's  chosen  plan  of  the  itinerancy,  turned  south- 
ward, lamenting  "my  brethren  (seem  unwilling  to 
leave  the  dties,"  he  soon  reached  the  scene  of  Straw- 
bridge's  heroic  labors,  and  is  forced  to  exclaim :  **Tbe 
Lord  has  done  great  things  for  this  people." 

Here  in  ChriabmBs  week,  1772,  he  was  enabled  to 
hold  ithe  first  quarterly  conference  of  record  in  Aaner- 
ica,  fiom  the  ten  or  twelve  native  local  preachers  and 
exhorters  already  radsed  up  by  the  labors  of  Straws 
bridge  and  hiis  associates.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
the  house  of  one  of  Strawbridge's  converts,  James 
jPieetoury.  The  names  of  this  great  vanguard  of 
American  Methodism  were:  Richard  Owen,  William 
WaJtters,  Richard  Webster,  Nathaniel  Perigau,  Isaac 
Rollins,  Hezekiah  Bonham,  Nicholas  Watters,  Sater 
Stephenson,  J.  Prestoury,  Phiirp  Oatch  and  aooording 
to  Lednum,  probably  Aquila  Standford  and  Abraham 
Rollins. 

€aa  anyone  believe  that  thas  amazing  array  of 
native  workers  raised  up  in  a  wiMemess  largely  by 
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been  claimed,"  "aibout  the  same  tome,"  or  the  New 
York  Society  "at  least  nine  or  twelve  months  previous 
to  the  first  coMeoted  by  Mr.  Strawbridge." 

It  would  seem  to  the  impartial  view  that  suoh  a 
comparative  paucity  of  results  on  the  one  hand  could 
only  be  accounted  for  by  less  favorable  conditions, 
less  zealous  labors,  or  a  muicih  later  beginning.  Siiiice 
the  environment  in  this  metropolitan  centre  should 
have  been  far  more  propitious  for  growth  than  Straw- 
bridge's  frontier  surroundings,  it  would  seem  only 
logical,  in  order  not  to  reflect  too  seriously  on  the 
zt  al  with  which  the  early  John  Street  work  was  con- 
ducted, to  concede  to  Maryland  a  much  earlier  start. 

The  disparity  in  memibership  was  no  less  notice- 
able than  in  native  itinerants  raised  up. 

When  Asibury,  after  spending  his  first  year  in 
America  in  an  effort  to  strengthen  the  work  in  and 
about  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  to  estaWish 
Wesley's  chosen  plan  of  the  itinerancy,  turned  south- 
ward, lamenting  "my  brethren  seem  unwilling  to 
leave  the  cities,"  he  soon  reached  the  scene  of  Straw- 
bridge's  heroic  labors,  and  is  forced  to  exclaim :  "The 
Lord  has  done  great  things  for  this  people." 

Here  in  Christmas  week,  1772,  he  was  enabled  to 
hold  the  first  quarterly  conference  of  record  in  Amer- 
ica, from  the  ten  or  twelve  native  local  preachers  and 
exiborters  already  raised  up  by  the  labors  of  Straw- 
bridge  and  his  associates.  The  meeting  was  held  at 
the  house  of  one  of  Strawbridge's  converts,  James 
(Preetoury.  The  names  of  this  great  vanguard  of 
American  Methodism  were:  Richard  Owen,  William 
Watters,  Richard  Webster,  Nathaniel  Perigau,  Isaac 
Rollins,  Hezekiah  Bonham,  Nicholas  Watters,  Sater 
Steplh)eiK3on,  J.  Presibury,  Philip  Oateh  and  according 
tc  Lednum,  probably  Aquila  Standford  and  Abraiham 
Rollins. 

Can  anyone  believe  that  tMis  amazing  array  of 
native  workers  raised  up  in  a  wilderness  largely  by 
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one  anan's  labors  wiitih  500  adihereiits  could  have  been 
the  result  of  a  movement  started  "nine  or  twelve 
months  after"  that  of  Embury,  in  October,  1766, 
wtaich  had  produced  but  a  "hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
bera,"  and  no  native  workers  to  its  credit? 

Maryland  Itinerants  Sustain  Church  During  the  Revolution. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Strawbridige's  native  itin- 
erants it  is  a  serious  question  if  Methodism  would 
have  retained  its  hold  on  the  country,  and  nc^t  been 
exterminated  root  and  branich  durinsT  "Hie  Revo- 
lutionary conflict    When  John  Street,  for  seven 
annual   conferences,  from   1776  to  '83,  was  de- 
clared "no  longer  an  appointment,"  »nd  the  so- 
ciety in  New  England  *'>had  become  extinct,"  when 
Wesley's  itinerants  had  all  retuimed  to  England 
or  "located,"  and  even  the  loyal  Asbuay  was  forced 
into  retirement,  the  sesfiioin  of  the  Conference 
was  stiH  held  in  1778,  with  WUliam  Watters, 
Strawbridge's  first  native  itinerant,  presiding.  In 
1777,  fourteen  circuits,  supplied  by  36  preachers,  bad 
been  the  record  with  an  increase  in  memlberehip  of 
2,047,  amounting  in  all  to  6,968  members,  at  this 
period  wlhich  tried  men's  souls. 

At  the  session  of  1778,  tiie  New  York,  jPiMladel- 
phitt  and  four  other  drcuitis  were  omitted  entirely, 
but  six  new  ones  were  added  in  the  South,  aocording 
to  the  careful  historian  Stevens.  As  Asibuiry  was  in 
sedusion,  the  committee  on  General  Superintendency 
appointed  at  the  previous  session  was  in  active  charge 
of  the  work.  Four  of  its  five  members,  Watters, 
Gatch,  Drumgoole  and  Ruflf  were  Stpawibri<^'B  con- 
verts or  aasociates. 

When  peace  was  declared  in  1783,  John  Dickens 
could  rally  but  sixty  memlbers  in  New  York  of  the 
14,000  returned ;  of  wMch  only  1,620  were  from  north 
of  Maryland. 

When  in  consequence  of  the  intrepid  labors  large- 
ly of  the  first  native  itinerants,  and  those  added 
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thereto,  and  of  the  resolute  stand  of  Strawbridge  and 
his  spiritual  sons  on  the  imperative  need  for  13ie  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments,  the  distinctive  or- 
ganization of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
formed,  that  historic  meeting  occunred  wbere  the 
earliest  and  stronge&t  impulses  for  its  growth  were 
bom  and  consistently  continued.  And  thia-t  place  was 
not  New  York,  but  Maryland. 

Of  the  14,980  memibers  of  the  church  when 
Christmas  Conference  met  in  Baltimore  in  1784, 
13,330  were  in  the  Southern  istates. 

Of  the  65  chapels,  56  were  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  Line,  23  in  Maryland,  15  in  Virginia,  9  in 
North  Carolina,  9  in  Delaware;  with  5  in  Pennsyl- 
\^ia,  4  in  New  Jersey,  and  only  one,  and  that  Wes^ 
ley  Chiapel,  in  New  York. 

This  was  the  siginificant  result  a  score  of  years 
after  Strawt)iridge  erected  Log  Meeting  House 
on  Sam's  Creek  in  1764. 

What  can  be  deemed  no  less  significant  was  the 
fact  that  in  October  1788,  **thfe  first  Conference  ever 
held  in  New  York,"  ooeurred  at  John  Street,  a  full 
score  of  years  after  the  site  was  purchased  and  twen- 
ty-two years  after  Emibury  ibegan  his  work.  This 
session  seems  to  h»ve  berai  deemed  so  unimiportant 
that  it  was  "not  only  omitted  in  the  General  MAntfbes, 
but  alsao  *in  all  our  ecclesiajsticai  histories,'  says 
Walkieley,  and  AJajbary  aUudes  to  it  but  in  one  sen- 
tence in  his  journal.  Singular,  indeed,  if  this  toe  "the 
cradle  of  Methodism,"  that  the  early  leaders  should 
so  ihave  neglected  to  chronicle  the  details  v/hioh 
should  warrant  smidh  a  titie.  The  results  do  not  sJhow 
that  they  were  too  husy  making  history  to  record  it! 

•  Ito  eomipaiison  in  growth  still  continued  a  dozen 
years  later,  when  in  1800  the  numlier  of  MethodilafcB 
was  63,950,  of  which  45,280  were  in  the  Souiiiem 
States. 
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Asbury's  Testimony  to  8l3rawlMri«^*8  Friortt^ 

Was  it  any  wonder  that  with  these  cumulative 
proofs  of  Strawbrictee's  mission  before  lidini  at  the 
close  of  the  Omferenoe  oif  foi*y  memibere,  removed 
from  fever-stricken  Baltimore,  to  the  hospitaible  hoaae 
of  Henry  Willis,  still  aitanding  on  Pipe  Creek,  Bishop 
AflbuTy  fifeouid  have  wriifcben  the  indulbitaible  facts, 
learned  there  at  first  hand,  in  hfe  journal,  May  5, 
1801:  "Herfe  Mr.  Strawbridge  formed  the  first  so- 
ciety in  Mairyland^— awd  America."  "The  italics  are 
his  own,"  notes  Bishop  M«Tyeire,  "and  have  the 
meaning  of  a  man  who  sure  of  his  informaltion  wolrid 
sebtle  the  question"  once  and  for  all. 

If  such  an  emphatic  statement  had  (been  made  of 
the  work  of  Embury,  does  any  one  doubt  that  the 
John  Sibreet  historians  would  have  accepted  it  with- 
out  question? 

As  Basihop  As;bury  had  come  to  know  the  fruits 
of  Maryland  Metihodiam,  as  (he  had  found  here  ais 
nowlhere  else  the  abundant  nucleus  for  the  organfiza- 
tion  otf  the  chiurch,  and  repeated  support  for  his  first 
ediKatioraal  |>ro!je£at,  Coke^bury  College,  he  had  be- 
come convinced  that  it  was  the  vital,  throtobmsr  tide 
of  fervent  evangelism  launched  by  Straiw<bridge  at 
Sam's  Creek  that  had  spread  over  the  country. 
Though  he  was  one  of  the  most  istreniuous  opponents 
of  what  he  deemed  Strawlbridge's  "irregiularities,"  he 
did  not  hesitate  as  the  head  of  the  church  to  pay  him 
tMs  trdibute  as  the  source  and  sparing  of  its  later 
affluent  flood  of  activities,  which  mumhered  in  1812, 
j  ust  fifty  years  after  Strawbridge  performed  ihe  first 
American  baptism  of  Henry  Maynard,  195,350  ad- 
herents, of  which  122,560  were  in  Maryland  and  its 
adjoining  states  to  the  south. 

Had  Bi^op  Ai*«Jry  «iterbained  any  similiar  con- 
viction concerning  EmbuTy  or  the  rise  of  the  chiuich 
at  John  Street,  as  he  expressed  regarding  Straw- 
bridge,  in  1801,  it  is  curious  that  he  did  not  record 
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Asbury's  Testimony  to  Strawbriage's  Prlorltj 

Was  it  any  wonder  that  with  these  cumulative 
proofs  of  Strawbridge's  miission  before  hdm  at  the 
close  of  the  Conference  of  forty  members,  removed 
from  fever-stricken  Baltimore,  to  the  hospitable  home 
of  Henry  Willis,  still  standing  on  Pipe  Creek,  Bishop 
Asibury  should  have  writben  the  indulbitaible  facte, 
learned  there  at  first  hand,  in  his  journal,  May  5, 
1801:  "Here  Mr.  Strawbridge  formed  the  first  so- 
cdety  in  Maryland— «iMi  America,"  "The  italics  are 
his  own,"  notes  Bishop  McTyeire,  "and  have  the 
meaning  of  a  'man  Who  sure  of  his  information  would 
settle  the  question"  once  and  for  all. 

If  such  an  emphatic  statement  had  (been  made  of 
the  work  of  Emibury,  does  any  one  doubt  that  the 
John  Street  hisitorians  would  have  accepted  it  with- 
out queisition? 

As  Bishop  Asbury  had  come  to  know  the  fruits 
of  Maryland  Methodism,  as  he  had  f6und  'here  as 
nowhere  else  the  abundant  nucleus  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  chiijUPdh,  and  repeated  support  for  his  first 
educational  project,  CokesfeiuTy  College,  he  had  be- 
come convinced  that  it  was  the  vital,  throbbing  tide 
of  fervent  evangelism  launched  by  Strawbridge  at 
Sam's  Creek  that  had  spread  over  the  country. 
Though  he  was  one  of  the  most  istrentious  opponents 
of  what  he  deemed  Strawbridge's  "irregularities,"  he 
did  not  hesitate  as  the  head  of  the  ohuroh  to  pay  him 
this  tribute  as  the  source  and  spring  of  its  later 
affluent  flood  of  activities,  which  numbered  in  1812, 
just  fifty  years  after  Strawbridge  performed  the  first 
Amerioan  bapbism  of  Henry  Maynard,  195,350  ad- 
herents, of  which  122,560  wene  in  Maryland  and  its 
adjoining  states  to  the  south. 

Had  Bishop  Asbury  entertained  any  similiar  con- 
viction concerning  Embury  or  the  rise  of  the  church 
at  John  Street,  as  he  expressed  regarding  Straw- 
bridge,  in  1801,  it  is  curious  that  he  did  not  record 


it  in  this  journal,  when  he  held  the  first  belated  Con- 
ference in  New  York  in  1788.  His  only  entry  on  that 
occasion  was :  "Tues.,  30  Sept,  1788.  Our  Confer- 
eoce  beean  and  continued  until  Saturday,  the  4th  of 
Octdber." 

Even  the  annate  of  John  Street  fail  to  make  much 
of  thds  inviting  occasion  for  history-making-,  since 
they  only  record :  "The  church  was  cleaned  for  the 
occasion.  It  footed  the  bills,  besid^B  taking  good  care 
of  the  'bishop's  iiorses  and  throwing  in  a  bridle." 

The  gift  of  the  "bridle"  and  the  care  of  his  horses 
failed  to  impreEe  the  ibdaaiop  with  New  York'b  pri- 
ority in  churdi  history.  Although  he  had  spent  much 
of  his  first  year  in  America  in  the  environs  of  Wes^ 
ley  Chapel  and  knew  its  daims,  she  did  not  hesitate 
to  ascribe  to  Sam's  Creek  its  just  due  in  1801,  for 
its  pre-eminence  in  hospitality  as  well  as  in  church 
crigin. 

He  wrote  in  his.  journal  the  day  he  left  Henry 
Willis'  gracious  abode:  "Our  own  people  and  the 
friends  in  the  settlement  were  equally  kind,  and  we 
had  rich  entertainment." 

The  bishop's  sentiment  was  heartnly  echoed  114 
years  later,  when  a  pilgrimage  of  eighteen  aiutos  from 
a  Baltimore  suburban  cihu<roh  (at  Roland  Park)  was 
welcomed  to  •Hiis  neighborhood  on  October  16,  1915. 
As  some  of  the  pilgrims  viewed  the  spacious  rooms 
and  hall  of  Willis'  ancient  hrick  dwelling  of  Flemisih 
bond,  it  seemed  to  them  a  special  providence  wWdh 
gathered  here  in  1801,  instead  of  in  stricken  Balti- 
more, the  forty  preachers  who  knew  the  facts  of  this 
historic  region,  and  the  cburch's  first  bishop,  who 
recorded'  in  his  own  hand  his  knowledge  and  belief 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  Methodilst  Church  in  America. 
A  tablet  recording  Asbury's  tribute,  in  ibronze,  should 
mark  the  spot  as  an  enduring  memorsal  to  the  origin 
of  the  church  and  to  both  Strawbridge  and  Willis, 
whose  grave  lies  nearby,  unmarked  and  neglected. 
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although  the  stone  slab  was  seen  here  by  <me  of  tiie 
party  within  recent  years. 

It  is  interesting  over  a  century  later  to  note,  ac- 
cording to  the  "Methodist  Year  Book  for  1916,"  that 
the  same  local  disparity  in  strength  and  results  still 
candnnnes  to  tiiife  day.  The  "Year  Book"  states  that 
Baltimore  with  but  558,485  itthatoitants,  poBsesses 
85  Methodist  Churches  with  26,629  members,  and  33,- 
102  in  the  Sunday  Schools;  while  New  York,  with 
nearly  ten  times  its  inhalbitants,  has  not  twioe  the 
number  of  churches  or  members,  the  former  numiber- 
ing  but  141,  and  the  latter  47,879,  with  51,376  Sun- 
day School  sdholans.  K  to  these  85  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Churches  in  Baltimore  be  added  Itie  40  of  tiie 


liOTely  liane  Meetfnu  Hiwise,  1774. 

Here  in  Baltimore.  Decemlber  24.  1784    ooourred  ' 'the 

m  Sei,  S  WOO  m««l«ni:  »4  the  OrdinaUoa  o£ 
Eishop  Aabury. 
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Melfliodast  Proitesitaint,  Methodist  Episcopal,  South 
and  Independent  Methodist  branches  of  the  mother 
church,  and  the  33  of  the  (Colored  Methodist  dmrdhes 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  over— the  locail 
offspring  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, as  organized  here  in  Maryland  in  1784,  but  a 
score  of  yeara  aM^  Strawtoridge  built  the  first  Meth- 
odist pla^  of  'worship  at  Sam^g  Creek,  the  influence 
of  his  labors  will  be  seen  to  be  increasingly  p^rasiv® 
and  cumulative  in  its  permanent  remjJtB. 
.  Hhe  colieofcive  anemaaerahip  in  Baltimore  alone  of 
thiBse  cihfUiPdbes  amoiuinbs  today  to  46,000,  while  the 
membership  of  the  Baltimore  or  Maryland  Confer- 
ences nuimibers  263,000  ouit  of  a  total  of  six  and  a  half 
milliDnist  in  the  country. 

Asbury  Society  Foretokens  Public  Schools. 

Nor  cian  tl^  infl  uence  of  early  Metihodiam  in  Mary- 
land be  meBBuared  laiimiply  dn  <beem  of  oburteihes  and 
chmch  memfbership. 

The  impulsive  force  for  education  was  immediate 
and  progressive  with  the  oaigianization  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episoopai  Ohuriclh  in  America  at  this  Christmas 
Conference,  held  at  Lovely  Lane  Chapel,  "the  moist 
important  event  in  the  hiiatory  of  eaifly  American 
Methodisgm,"  as  one  writer  termo  it. 

Not  only  did  the  First  Methodist  Institution  of 
Leaming-^Cokesibury  College,  here  have  its  incept 
tion,  of  whiteh  the  corner  stone  was  laid  the  following 
Jiune,  1786 ;  Ibut  the  interest  of  the  church  in  popular 
education  was  intensive  and  continuous,  and  became 
the  forerunner  in  large  uneaisuire  of  tbe  local  public 
school  i^stem. 

Whtat  Green,  the  historian,  in  his  masterly  ''His- 
tory of  the  English  People,"  has  noted  as  distinctive 
of  the  religious  moviement  "thorn  in  a  great  Univer- 
■  sity,"  with  the  Wesleys  anid  the  Holy  Club  in  Eng- 
land, took  place  in  a  somewliat  different  manner  with 
the  spread  of  Methoddsm  under  6tmwt»iidjge  anid  As- 
hmry  in  Ameriea. 
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"The  leMigious  levivad  wMcih  began  in  a  small  knot 

of  Oxford  students,"  Green  oblserves,  "dhanged  after 
a  time  the  whole  tone  of  English  society.  The  churdh 
was  restored  to  Mfe  and  activity.  Beligion  carried 
to  the  hearts  of  the  peopile  a  fresih  spirit  of  nvorai 
zeal,  while  it  purified  our  literature  and  our  man- 
ners. A  new  pMlanthropy  reformed  our  prisons, 
infused  cUfiiiMenicy  and  wisi^om  into  our  penal  lama, 
abolished  the  islave  trade  and  gave  the  first  impulse 
to  popular:  education." 

Weisley  founded  the  first  scihool  at  Kingswood, 
England,  in  1789,  the  year  from  whidh  the  church 
dates. 

Asbury,  it  is  said,  formed  the  first  American.  Sun- 
day Scihool  in  1786,  in  Virginia.   This  was  foMow>ed 

by  occasional  schools  in  Baltimore,  at  Light  Street 
Conference  Room. 

F'indinig  that  many  of  the  children  gatheired  in  the 
early  Sunday  Schools  were  too  illiterate  to  study  or 
even  to  read  the  Scriptures,  the  Church  found  it 
necessary  to  teach  them  rudiments  of  leamaiiig, 
and  thus  "became  the  progienitor  of  fttie  puiblic  sdhoois. 
Thiis  systematic  movement  began  with  the  formation 
of  the  Asbury  Sunday  School  Society  according  to  the 
records,  when  "a  meetin'g  of  a  nvmbesr  of  B^igiouB 
Persons  was  held  at  the  Conference  Room,  Light 
Street,  on  Monday  evening,  Oct.  21,  1816,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  propriety  and  utilifty  of  a  free 
school." 

These  scihools  were  not  for  the  children  of  the 
chuich,  but  for  the  very  poor  and  i^gnorant.  The 
first  item  of  expense  was  two  dozen  ABC  books. 
Ihe  scholars  were  classified  as  (1)  Those  unacquaint- 
ed with  lettem;  (2)  those  who  spell  words  of  two  or 
more  letters;  (3)  of  two  or  more  syllables ;  (4)  read 
short  sentences;  (5)  'begin  to  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment; (6)  begin  to  read  the  Bible.  The  writing  was 
taught  on  long  desks  strewn  with  sand. 
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The  Asbury  Sunday  Schooil  Society,  the  first  and 
oldest  continuous  society  in  the  ciity,  though  its  work 
was  idofne  in  ike  Metho>dii9t  Oburch,  and  partiioularly 
at  City  Station,  was  a  general  society  with  inde- 


Bishop  Francis  Asbury. 

(iDorn  1745;  died  March  31,  1816.) 
Portrait  by  Polk,  in  1794. 
In  his  American  ministry  toe  preached  16,500  sermons, 
ordained  4,000  preachers,  and  traveled  247,000  miles,  mastly 
on  liiorseback. 
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pendent  <^aoe(r»,  though  stiH  connoted  with  First 
ChufTch. 

The  work  widened  as  adult  and  night  ^ools  were 
fonned,  and  in  1820,  the  Asibury  Juvenile  Economical 
Sodety  sbaited  a  kind  of  children's  savings  bank, 
anticipating  by  nearly  a  cenitnxry  the  modern  move- 
«ient  in  the  public  schools.  Of  $492  spent  the  first 
two  years,  toy  the  MicKendreean  Society  (for  girls), 
f termed  a  month  aifber  iHie  Asibury  Soicaety  (for  boys) , 
$192  was  for  clothing,  and  $55  for  ^hoes  alone. 
I'lismens,  quills  and  silate  pencils  were  constant  requi- 
sitionis  as  well  as  Testaflmeints  and  Bibles. 

Thirty-eiight  schools,  some  of  which  have  bet^ome 
influential  churches  with  missions  in  turn,  have  been 
the  offspring  of  the  Aislbuiry  Society,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  date  upon  its  venerable  'banner,  "A.  D., 
1816,"  will  celebrate  its  centenary  the  present  year. 

That  (the  old  Maryland  priorities  in  sipiritual 
fervor  and  edfljealaon  are  toeing  maintained  in  this 
birthright  region  is  evident,  when  one  recalls  iiie  lib- 
eral foundation  of  Goucher  College  as  the  centenary 
memorial  to  the  orgamaaation  of  the  church  of  Straw- 
bridge  and  Asbury  in  1784.  Its  neighbor,  First 
Church  with  its  fifteen  hundred  memlbers,  is  no  less 
the  lin^l  successor  of  Lovely  Lane,  where  the  church 
was  formed,  and  with  its  century-old  Sunday  School, 
numbering  nearly  a  thousand  memibers,  is  also  the 
direct  descendant  in  turn  of  the  old  Asbury  Sunday 

School  Soieiety  of  1816. 

By  the  abounding  "fruits  of  their  labors"  the  great 
initial  work  of  the  fen^ent  evangelist  StraWtadige, 
and  of  the  skilled  organizer  and  administrator,  As- 
bury, aire  stiill  today  confirmed  and  established  in  our 

One  hundred  and  fifty^o  years  have  intervened 
since  Stmwhridige  gathered  his  handful  of  worshipers 
in  the  huffrible  Ijog  Meertamg  House  on  Sam's  Creek  in 
1764,  but  the  church  he  founded  with  its  neariy  four 
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The  Asbury  Sunday  School  Society,  the  first  and 
oldest  continiuous  society  in  iihe  city,  thoug)h  its  work 
was  done  in  the  Methodist  Church,  and  particularly 
at  City  Station,  was  a  general  society  with  inde- 


Bishop  Francis  Asbury. 
(iBorn  1745;  died  March  31,  1816.) 
Portrait  Ijy  Polk,  in  1794. 
In  his  American  ministry  toe  •preached  16,500  sermons, 
ordained  4,000  preachers,  and  traveled  247,000  aniles,  mc»tly 
on  horseback. 
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pendent  officers,  thoug'h  stiH  conneiabed  with  First 

Church. 

The  work  widened  as  adult  and  night  schools  were 
formed,  and  in  1820,  the  Aiabury  Juvenile  Economical 
Society  started  a  kind  of  children's  savdngs  bank, 
anticipating  by  nearly  a  century  the  modern  move- 
«ient  in  thie  public  schools.  Of  $492  spent  the  first 
two  years,  by  the  MieKeaidreean  SKJCdety  (for  girls) , 
fi^rmed  a  month  after  the  Asbury  Society  (for  -boys), 
^192  was  for  clothing,  and  $55  for  shoes  aione. 
Primers,  quills  and  date  pencils  were  constant  requi- 
sitions as  well  as  Testamients  and  Bibles. 

Thirty-eight  schools,  some  of  which  have  become 
influential  ohurohes  with  missions  in  turn,  have  been 
the  offspring  of  the  AstaT  Society,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  date  upon  its  venerable  banner,  "A.  D., 
1816,"  will  celebrate  its  centenary  the  present  year. 

That  the  oid  Maryland  priorities  in  spiritual 
fervor  and  education  are  toeing  maintained  in  this 
birthright  region  is  evident,  when  one  recalls  the  lib- 
eral foundation  of  (Joucher  College  as  the  centenary 
memorial  to  the  organdaation  of  the  church  of  Straw- 
bridge  and  Asbury  in  1784.  Its  neighbor.  First 
Church,  with  its  fifteen  hundred  memfcers,  is  no  less 
the  linil  suioceisQOir  of  Lovely  Lane,  where  the  church 
was  formed,  and  with  its  century-old  Sunday  School, 
numbiering  nearly  a  thousand  members,  is  also  the 
direct  descendant  in  turn  of  the  old  A&bury  Sunday 

School  Society  of  1816.   

By  the  abounding  '"fruits  Oif  their  labors"  the  great 
initial  work  of  the  fervent  evangelist  Straw'b ridge, 
anid  of  -aie  skilled  organizer  and  administrator,  As- 
bury, are  still  today  confirmed  and  estaibli^ed  in  our 

One  hundired  and  fifty-two  years  have  intervened 
since  Strawbridge  gathered  his  handful  of  worshipers 
in  the  humble  Log  Meeting  House  on  Saan's  Creek  in 
1764,  but  the  church  he  founded  with  its  nearly  four 
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million  wortsihipers  scattered  throughout  the  broad 
land  is  itihe  church  of  the  same  spirit  and  the  same 
God. 


First  Church,  llaltunore. 
The  lineal  successor  of  Lovely  Lane  Meeting  House  of  1774. 
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million  worshipers  scattered  throughout  the  broad 
land  is  the  church  of  the  same  spirit  and  the  same 
God. 


First  Church,  Baltimore. 
The  lineal  successor  of  Lovely  Lane  Meeting  House  of  1774. 
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